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PLANNING AGAINST POVERTY IN INDIA: IRRIGATION 
AND FOOD PRODUCTION 


By Srx Wiis Stamps, c1 8B. 
(lenganon Adviser to the Government of India ) 


Tas sppertence of nog umgation as a factor in tnereasing the food supplies 
‘a ub continent in wi populaton, ‘excesmive in relation to 
area, 1s increasing at the rate of some 4 a calles per year (15 million bicth fess 
10 mulon deaths) can hardly be over em| ‘A graph shows chat whilst the 
total yield of food grains in India has remained fanrly constant for the past twen 
years the pressure of the populauon on the land—alreadly ax high a2 Boo ta 1,000 soul 
per square mile in some of the great plains—has increased at an alarming rate One 
result of this human overload on the land has been a steady diminution in the stan- 
dard of nutrition of a large bly computed at one third—of the popu 
lation (or, say, 150 mullions) who are at present existing on less than twothirds of 
the munimum diet necewary to maintain healthy life appalling spectacle of the 
Bengal famine, even if allowance 1s made for certain transient causative factors, has 
focused world opinion on the calamity that 18 threatcang India and which must soon 
‘occur an catastrophic form unless measures are promptly taken to increase 
food production in conformity with the rising population 

The palhative adopeed 1 1943 of amportng wheat on a large sale obviously 
cannot continue as a long term soluton m umes of post war world shortage It 1s 
hoped to show, however, that a reatly remedy lies 1m the carly exploitation of India’s 
‘vast water resources, both surface and uhderground, the bulk of which still remans 
largely undeveloped in spite of all that hat ¢o far been done to expand irngation in 
various parts of the country The fact that, as recently established in the United 
Province, the expansion of widespread bydroclectnic power can proced economically 


in paces with the development of imping 1s @ further argument for 
oy cing lage vse scheines of ground water arigaton By means“of wich 


evelopment low-cost energy can be broadcast aver the countryside, thus 
ding to @ wide expansion of agricultural industries with mngwtion af base laud 


‘Tue Propucrion Tarcer ” 

‘The following banc fats wil enable readers to appreciate the part that srigation 
can ahd must play in the food production programme In presenting them emphasis 
te laid on the’ ume faux by sremmng the talue of those Sor socalled 
“ emergency irrigation "schemes, which can yseld substanual résuits in the shape of 
additional grain within a period of, say, two years, by means of power pumping 
from wells and rivers Essential as long-term irrigation projects obviously arc, they 
eannot generally give more food for seven to ten years from the time of projection, 
and, as such, do nojssemeamthimdhoeerepresety responsibility as emergenc; 

a 
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irrigation adviser, ‘Their potential scope as long-term messures is, however, ¢m- 
phasized later, ; 

Enough additional food must be produced without delay to satisfy two immediate 
demands if the threat of famine is to be averted, apart fog shgaesablishment of a 
better national food economy : y 


(a) To provide for the annual increase in tion, say 5 millions per year, at 
an minimum consumption rate of perhaps one ton ‘of food grains to five 
persons per anaum, thus requiring a yearly recucring increase of roughly 1 million 
tons per year. 


(2) To ruise the standard of autrition of the underfed population referred to 
above by providing an additional 4 ounces of food grains per capita daily, repre- 
senting & basic total increment of 6 million tons of food grates yearly. Apart from 
food grains, in order to secure the balanced diet necessary for healthy human cxist- 
ence, the provision of a large tonnage of vegetables, milk, fruit and other items will 
be essential, The necessary acreage for producing these can, ex, probably 
be found by crop rotation within the basic food acreage computed below. 
augltit believed that, ey, one-third of these additional quantities can be procured by 

ing improved agricultural methods, including the provision ical fer- 
tilisara Se ecbnoraic teocn, leaving the Balance of two-thirds of the increased pro- 
duction to be obtained from expanded and improved irrigation. 


Economic Vawur 

The valuc of systematic irrigation in a country of erratic rainfall in twofold. 
First, by providing sufficient water in the right place, at the right time, it ensures 
a higher yield from the cropped area, both in socalled “‘ dry" tracts and also from 
soils at present sparscly izrigated by means of bullock-operated open wells, Secondly, 
it secures the vast bulk of crops in the areas led by the canal system from 
partial or, sometimes, complete failure in those drought years, say one in seven oF 
eight on the average, when seasonal rainfall fails, thercby serving as a vast insurance 
system for the food supply of India, Credit is often denied to irrigati 
this respect when their importance is assessed. The value, both to the cultivators and 
to the State, of such a service in cycles of low rainfall is incalculable, and it is sug- 
gested in passing that more weight should be given to this aspect when irrigation 

jects are reviewed! from the Snancial angle, 

[he classification hitherto by most finance departments under which 
projects are divided under “ ive” or “protective” heads, depending on 
their “direct ’ contribution (or otherwisc) to the State revenues, tends, in the writer's 
opinion, to react adversely on the useful development of India’s Jatent water resources, 

rting to the direct value of Erigation, it is impossible, within the scope of a 
short paper, to compute accurately the increased irrigated arca that will be neces- 
sary to produce two-thirds of the required annual food grain increment. An ap- 
proximate forecast, however, indicates that, assuming an avcrage increase of 
duction of one-third of a ton per irrigated acre per year, an additional area of 2 million 
acres must be added every year to compete with the rising population and a further 
increase of 12 million acres must be sccured immediately to produce two-thirds of 
the basic food shortage referred to above. 

Mersops or Incezasinc Innication 

Irrigation can in general be expanded in the following four ways: 

@ _ By new gravity canal 5 taking additional water from sources as yet 
either (1) not tapped at all, or 2) inadequately tapped for economic reasons. 

@) By ae ing existing gravi _ systems by means of @) sabiliring the 
fluctuating eeasonel} source ol xu ids 3 (2) increasing avail 
able river ow by pumping into cata Gon Sie sabe reservoir where sult. 
able aquifers exist—i.e, in many alluvial tracts; Q increasing the efficiency (duty) 
of the canal system {o) bei, deition: )) reducing percolation losses by 
©) nite saber pay 2 : likin; from (1) tabe- 

(¢) By mechanical pumpi irrigation—ée., lifting water 0 

Oo eet Ee dhutlal bel -ep eth Gangeue aio the Punjae cote: 
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canat tracts, the coastal alluvial zones of penii India, etc.; (2) deep-set rivers 
flowing at 2 level too low to command the high riparian traces by gravity flow; 
@ ted open wells in non-alluvial areas—e.g., Madras, Mysore, etc. The 
Value of tubewells for providing a safe domestic water supply for adjacent villages, 
and thus reducing epi opm ne 2 

(@) By indigenous methods, but generally appticsble throughout 


lndis—e.g., open. wells, contour and small tanks for impounding surplus 
monsoon run-off in undulating areas. 

"As methods (8) and (¢) stove are capable of yielding the earliest results, this 
paper is devoted mainly to them. 


‘Naw Gravity Canat Systeus 


A glance at the ixriga 
rivers that command the dry zones (where irrigation is most 
been tapped at their most advantageous pointy—i.c., where they can 
largest dry areas with the least capital outlay on major works. It follows, there. 
fore, that those unlucky regions that now stand in need of water must cither remain 
‘or pay more for it. not only have the best sites gone, but, owing to the 
rising cost curve, even the inferior sites must inevitably involve higher capital out- 
lay in their development. It is hoped, however, that the higher cost of post-war con 
struction will not be held as a reason for further postponement of essential 


ects, 

Profistensions of existing canals and the construction of new canals can be effected 
on the major rivers of the United Provinces, Bihar, the Southern Punjab, also in 
Sind and Madras. As already stated, these projects cannot, however, be regarded 
as an immediate solution of the hunger problem. 


‘Sroracs Reszxvores 


Storage reservoirs besides stabilizing the flow of the larger rivers for extending 
direct ierigation, alsa offer an economic source of power. As this power can evens 
tually be alized for irrigation pumping from both rivers and underground sources 
the principles of river storage will be briefly wmuched Upon. The fiver systems of 
India, duc to erratic or seasonal rainfall, are subject to heavy fluctuations in their 
flow 'a fact which reacts seriously on the utility of the eanal and power systems 

nding upon thetn, 

othe ‘Fear rivers can convenicatly be divided into those of (@) the Himalayan 
system, which are mainly snow fed, and the Vindhyan, or Central Indian, system, 
which derive their flow from direct rainfall and rain-fed springs. Thus, by a bene- 
ficent provision of nature, the main Himalayan rivers yield their maximum dry 
weather supply in the hottest season when the demand far the carly summer cro} 

(e.g-, millets, sugar-cane and cotton) is the by oa The Vindbyan rivers, on the 
contrary, yield their minimum supply in the hot weather when their spring water 
sources almost entirely fail. 

On the other hand, the monsoon discharge of aif the main Indian rivers ix very 
much in excess of irrigational requirements—incalculable volumes of flood water 
not only passing wastefully to the oceans, but taking with them millions of tons of 
valuable soil at the expense of riparian cultivation. As if to compensate for these 








vagaries, nature has offered our, engineers on almost all the Indian rivers, more 
especially in the Central val ich are more stable ically than the “ recent” 
rocks of the Himalaya, excellent sites for the construction of storage reservoirs. The 





main functions of are thus threefold. (1) To store 2 proportion—the degree 
ing upon the features of the site—of the surplus monsoon rut-off for dry 
weather utilization, (2) To reduce as a corollary of (2) the intensity, and thus the 
erosive effect of the monsoon floods; and (3) to generate electric power, thus con- 
serving the limited coal supplics of the country and reducing the cost, both of heavy 
industry and—still more important—of irrigation pumping. 
Warious multipurpose dam projects are now being examined on the major river 
valleys of India, notably on the Sone and in the United Provinces, the Indus 
River System in the Punjab, rivers in Bombey, and on the Tungabedhra-Godewri - 
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rivers in Madras and Mysore. As a specific instance, the Nay ject on the 
tributary of the Gangcs may be briefly quoted. By impound, "epprosinatl 
1 million acre-feet (or some 49,000 million cubic feet), some two-thirds of the aan 
run-off normally available from the Nayar catchment (720 square miles), sufficient 
storage can be obtained by 2 dam some feet high to maintain the Upper Ganj 
Canal at its full capacity of 8,400 cusecs, throughout the irrigation scason, 
enabling large lditional acreage of food grains to be secured. Similarly, the 
Ganges Canal hydro-electric system can be proportionately expanded enabling sddi- 
tional tubewells to be developed in the Ganges valley tract. 

In passing, the technical difficulties of harnessing the waters of the Himalayan 
valleys must be emphasized, especially those prevailing in the seismic zones of the 
Punjab, The instability of the geological set-up, the hydraulic problem of evacuating 
vagt floods from catchments at high rainfall on to alluvial river beds, added to the 
earthquake dangers in certain zoncs, will call for knowledge and resource of the 
highest order on the part of the ehgincers concerned. 

RectonaL Aspects 

Apart altogether from the physicat problems involved in developing India's 
‘water potential, some pe el ps be made to the sdmninistrative difculties 
arising {rom the political set-up of the country. Whereas both irrigation and powcr 
development are the responsibility of the Provincial (or State) Governments con 
cerned, the fact that the main rivers of India often form the boundaries between 
adjoining administrations has frequently militated against the exploitation of common 
fiver resources, Failure to co-operate in such mutual developments is in no small 
measure du to the absence of an adequate coordinating body atthe Centre, It was 
most table, for instance, that the post of Inspector-General of Irrigation was 
suspended some fifteen years ago. It is to be hoped that the recent setting-up of two 
‘Central Commissions, one for co-ordinating power policy on regional lines and the 
other for sccuring uniform river control for joint irrigation and navigation projects, 
will assist to solve these regional development problems. 

‘Adopting the world-famous Tennessce Valley Authority in the Unted States as a 
pattern, an effort is being made to organize a ragional authority with @ view to 
exploiting the resources of the Sone valley in the United Provinces on regional lines 
for the benefit of cultivation and industry in the U.P., Behar, the Central Provinces 
and a number of adjacent States, Firm power to the extent of a quarter of a million 
kilowatts can be developed by means of four storage dams, to be built in stages. 
Further advantages will comprise flood control, extended irrigation by means of 
stabilized flow, and improved navigation in the lower reaches of the valley. Inci- 
dentally, the Rihand dam on this system can alone furnish power for the vast 

ind ‘water irrigation scheme outlined in the paragraph below. 

Similarly, in Western India there is scope for controlling the rivers of Kathiawar, 
where, due to lack of co-ordination among the riparian owners, the monsoon 
have hitherto passed wastefully to the sea, whilst millions of acres of dry but fer- 
tle land have been deprived of irrigation that scichtific storage could have effected. 
The field for regional co-operation on Indian rivers is, in fact, almost infinite, and 
it is hoped that an effective lead can be given to the administrations concerned, 
possibly with the aid of a financial subsidy, to induce them to pool their resources 
in the interest of cultivation, 








Guounn Warts as 4 Saures of Inmicarion Surrir 
‘When the writer was invited to return to Indix in 1943 to assist with the imme- 
diate expansion of irrigation for the campaign, he advocated, 
amongst other measures, the rapid of power-operated tubewells ax a 
meant of exploiting the hidden resources of the great Gangetic plain, Previous ex- 
perience, notably in the United Provinces, had itdicated that, given adequate 
organization and the availability of cheap power, hundreds of mbewells could be 
i yearly, and, as each well can irrigate 400 to 500 acres, a million acres might 
be sccured within two years. 
A brief reference to the Ganges valley installation will be helpful bere. In 1934-7 
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some 1,600 wells, each of 14, cusecs yield, were insalled to protest one and a. half 
million acres af which some 800,000 bave since been irrigated yearly. The depth of 
the water table averaged about 25 fect below ground, and a taj f.p. motor pump 
Wilts sufficient water to irrigate some 4B acre-feet por well in the crop demand 
period of, say, 180 days. fact that water was distributed to the cultivators oh 
4 quantitative basis led to such in its use that a tubewell aystem scoures a 
much higher “duty” than that prevail on the gravity canals om which water ie 
sold on a crop rate basis. 

‘Apart from the direct agricultural value of tubewell water, the introduction of 
low-cost clectric power over an area of many thousand square miles has alzo 
up vast possibilities for developing village industries associated with agriculture, 
such as canecruthing, four ailing, cotton ginning and the lie. If wich machinery 
is opera or 8 economic 
Puctian be ofc to the vlogs chen as Towa thelfpeany (or sad cont) por 
kilowatt hour. Various a aenities can also be secured fram ch sR 
€.g-) (2) pure water supply; (2) cattle troughs; (3) radic Jepeakers; (4) fruit and 
fuel weestean be poles) ie weiss supervision of the local operators. 
synem should not be obeelaad st an saly dees throughout alluvial India, provided 

not zc) at an Us t alluvi i 

Cartain prerequisites are furnished by the Central and/or focal administrations. ‘These 
{nclude'(1) facilities for the reconnaissance and survey of suitable tract in regard 
both to their surface and sub-surface muitability for development; (a) the provision of 
widespread power networks echergized in the first instance from focal thermal stations 
and connected later to the large power stations to be established on adjacent river 
systems in accordance with an economically co-ordinated development programme. 


A Howsaran Dazaw 


Whilst flying over India lately the writer has frequently asked himself why the 
tubewell aystem, which has proved so beneficial in the Upper Ganges valley, should 
not be extended to similar alluvial tracts in the arid plains below. To answer this 
rational question it ix neceseary to examine for a few moments the origin of ground. 
water supply. Let us trace these sources in the Ganges valley firet and then apply the 
same pribciples, mutosis mutandis, to other—ofteh Jess Eavoured—areas. It will be 
understood that in order to locate a subsoil irrigation system the underground flow 
in che aquifers (water-bearing s2nds) of the tubewell tract should be adequate to mect 
the surface demand for water. Unless this exscatial condition is secured an. ever- 
increasing lowering of the basic water table of the great plains would be inevitable 
Such a result, which has, by the way, actually occurred in vast areas of the Californian 
valleys recently visited By the writer, not only increase progressively the cost 
of pumping tubewell water, but would also throw most of the shallower cultivators’ 
wells out of economic action. Whereas, under the wealthier national economy of the 
United States, such a calamity can be offset by expensive methods of water restitution, 





such as wholesale surface “ wat ling,’ it is doubtful whether such methods 
could be carried out by the more imy is agricultural economy of India. 
Kefore proceeding with a vast ground-water exploitation in India, 


therefore, it is vital that the potential yield of the subsoil sands should be carcfully 
ascertained. The alluvial deposits in the great Gangetic trough between the Vindhyan 
and Himalayan ridgcs consist of alternating layers of surface soil, clay ahd sands of 
ever-varying thickness and texture. These layers being mostly lenticular are generally 
non-<continuous, at any rate in the upper valley. Southwards, towards Bihar, the 
aquifers tend ro become finer and thus less yielding, and the strata more regular in 
their occurrence. The water in all these aquifers, which is derived from various 
sources discussed below, is not satic, but is seeping very slowly under the ever 
decreasing force of gravity towards the Bay of Bengal. ‘This hidden civer, the 
Saraswati of Hinde mythology, is the basic source of all the deep well water required 
for cultivation in the plains thove. It thus constitutes a vital sesct in our post-war 

To arrive at a quantitative cstimate of its discharge would involve a difficult 
and wearisome analysis of factors far too complex in their interrelation to discuss 
here. ‘The following valuation, however, is illustrative even if inexact. 
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Waren Lirmnc 
Toking the depth of the aquifers as, say, 700 feet and the voids in the sand as 
60 pen ey tae Tatas enti an of ca? Scstoa reel bo shou Sop talon 
square fect for a mean width of trough of, say, 100 miles between the Vindhyas and 
the Himalayan foothills. Again, assuming the average rate of fow in the upper 
valley as half a mile per year, the underground discharge might be of the order of 





13,500 cusecs, oF, say, 18 cusecs per foot of , compared with 6,000 cusecs, the 
minimum surface flow of the River it ae from the hills, When 
considering the safe rate of abstraction of pumped water from the upper 


aquifers it must be borne in mind that the Saraswati receives important reinforoe- 
ments slong its course to the sea. These are threefold : 

(@ From rainfall (and irrigation) on the tract itself—perhaps 20 per cent. of this 
water reaches the water table, the fraction depending on (1) the degree of surface 
vej ation; (2) the ground cotifiguration; (3) the intensity of rainfall (and irrigation); 

(4) evaporation. 

(8) From rainfall on the flanking hills to the north and south, a portion of which 
sceps into the water table from the submontanc hillsides and swamps, 

c) From the rivers entering the great plain from the north and seuth—eg., 
Ganges, Jumna, Sardah, Gogra, Sone, etc. 

Tt is impossible to evaluate these reinforcements quantitatively, but it can be stated 
that source (c) alone furnishes an important field for expansion of tubewell irrigation. 

Tt has been rightly argued that, as the Ganges meanders southwards towards the 
sea its sands become finer in texture, and thus less suitable for tubewell development. 
Buc euch tributary, especially those from the laterite hills to the south in Bihar, con- 
tributes its own quota of coarse sand, which forms a suitable delta” of considerable 
area for Jocal exploitation, In Bihar, for instance, the Sone “delta” near Debri 
already yielded copious supplies of subsoil water. 

A similar analysis indicates that suitable conditions occur, but perhaps to a less 
degree in view of the lower rainfall, in the vast alluvial plains of Western India, 
notably in the upper zones of the great Indus basin. Again, in the riverain zones of 
jute of Rajputana, Kathiawar, Baroda, etc., conditions exist which certainly justify a 
large-scale investigation into the possibilities of tubewell development, 

“Apart from tubewells experience in river pumping on the Ganges grid has shown 
that water can be economically lifted from decp-set rivers on to high bluffs command- 
ing local areas by means of suitably aligned canals, provided that certain conditions 
are fulfitled, Investigations are fing into the ccohomics of river pumping on 
these lines in various areas where experiments indicate that grid power can be 
economically utilized for such irrigation. 

Finally, as one flies over these arid areas of India one cannot but wonder why 
the millions of horse-power in the hills above should crash to waste yearly within 
sight of toiling peasants beneath whose feet millions of tons of water seep silendy 
through the sands to the sea. ‘The Himalayan dream which the writer and his 
friends have long cherished visualizes the early linking of thesc great resources for 
the benefit of cultivators whose interest it has been their privilege to scrve. 











DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A uastine of the Association was held at Caxton Hall, Westminster, on Thursday. 
September 27, 1945, when Sir Wriuzau Stauee, 0.1.2., lectured on “ Planning Against 
Poverty in India: Irrigation and Food Production.” Mr. Arriun Hrwpsttox, x.c., 
acr., occupied the Chair. 


‘The Crtarmaan, having expressed his pleasure at taking the Chair, said that as those 
rete could perbape imagine he wae still feeling his way in his new office as Pur 
liamehtary Under-Secretary of State for India and Burt During the short time 
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he bad been in the India Office, Howey, be had been very uch imprened with 
the great nood for improving the standard of living of the Indian people and with 
the necessity of removing the spectre of famine which constantly menaced their lives. 
It seemed to him thar the problem of food ih Indi had to be attacked in many 
directions, but, a8 in all tropical countries, the greatest determining factor was the 
influence of water supply on India’s own crops. 

Sw William Stampe, who had been Irrigation Adviser to the Government of India 
for two and a half years, had had as good an unity as any living person to 
study the food problem both generally and from the point of view of irrigation, and 
the meeting would listen with the greatest of interest to what he had to say. When 
Sir William retired from the service of the Government os Chief Engineer in charge 
of irrigation in the United Provinces he had become well known in India and 
as on enthusiamic champion of the application of electric power to the problem 
of irrigation. It was natural, therefore, that when the loss of the Burma rice imports 
threw upon India the necessity of increasing her own food supply, Lord Linlithgow 
should send for Sir William Stampe and ask for his services, As soon as the Air 
Ministry could be induced to release him from his war-time service in the R.A.F, 
Sir William flew to India, and from that time to this he had been at work on tube- 
well schemes, river lifts and every other device his experience could devise to bring 
water tthe Land reqizing it ca j 

le had very great pleasure in introducing Sir William Stampe, not only as a man 
wo fal aude Sheatgrow where nove grew before, but as a'man who bad driven 
water uphill to achieve fe 


Alter the lecture the Crratmuaw said he was sure the meeting felt much indebted 
to Sir William Stampe for his address, He himself did not propose to touch upon 
politcal topice that alterooon except co say that the Goverhiment intended to do their 
utmost to Bring about an early realization of full elf-government for India. Whilst 








wever, those vital constitutional issues were so prominently in their mi 
must never, he thought, allow themselves to forget the urgent work which needed 
to be done in India in the economic sphere. Sir William had shown them how much 
was being dane and how muck more could be done regarding irrigation, and he fet 
that by tsking full advantage of the knowledge poencae by Britch englers 1 great 
deal eguld be done to convince the people of tevin of Britain's eincere desire to help 
them in every possible way. 

Sir Williams's task had ‘not been an easy one in wartime; machinery had beca 
hard to come by, labour was scarce, and skilled labour even harder to find, but 
through all that he had maintained the Aying tempo which he brought from the 
RAR, driving machines, Governments, set and ‘manufacturers without sparing 
himself. His contribution to the solution of the food problem of India was a 
notable one, and time might well show that he had laid the foundation of the solu- 
tion of India’s food problem. 





Sir Buawaxp Dantar congratulated Sie William Stampe on a most interesting and 
most timely lecture. He did not think, however, that Sir William had emphasized 
sufficiently the dreadful danger of the increase of population in India. From 1gat 
to 1931 the population of India had increased by 11 per cent. and from 1931 to 1941 

1 per cent. In the future, if nothing interfered, that increase would be compound, 
and if it continued the population of India would double itsclf before the end of the 
present century. Nature had, however, her own method in dealing with such 
matters, and in the past there had been various plagues and epidemics which had 
reduced the population. Now, medical science had got the better af some of those 

in con} 


plagues and That, ion with greater ity due to irriga- 
Far echemes, helped to inves the population Tn‘the Pusjabr where peogle Were 
particularly prosperous, due to irrigation, the increare was 20 per cent. against 15 
Exot. for ths rect of Sadia, Tt wat obvious, therefore, that something fadical > 
be done to increase the food supply in India. 

Irrigation would und be a tremendous factor in_increasiny 
supply, but unfornnstely irrigation had a limit. It was essential to be 
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about that; if Sir William's forecast of an increase of two million acres of irrigation 
was fulfilled that limit would be reached rather quickly. There were very few 

inege watts of waste land in India where there was water available, and in many of 
the areas already irrigated the intensity of irrigation could not be increased to any 
great extent without danger of i 

‘Agen, norage schemes could aot produc angthing like the amount of water 
obtained from flow of the fivers already harnessed. Sir William men- 
toned a scheme on the Ganges for woring yooon milion cube fet of water: that 
however, would only irrigate half a milhon acres of land every year. Other storay 
schemes would also only irrigate a limited area, For the tubewell schemes in 
United Provinces one ntust give Sir William the greatest credit, but unforcunatel 
there were only a limited number of arean in Toda where the substratum was suc 
that those schemes could be used. ‘He felt, therefore, that while everything possible 
muxt be done to increase the area of irrigation in India, other means to inerease the 
supply of food must also be looked for and the output of the land must be improved. 
One way of doing that was by means off feed, 2 method which had already 





been 2 to a con le extent. Of the wheat crop, however, only 25 per 
cent, was now sown with improved seed. 

Sir William had also mentioned manure. That, too, would help, but he thought 
that in the long run they would have to lack to an improvement of existing cultiva- 
tuon rather than to irrigation for any great increase in food supply. He thought 
there was a danger of fixing too much attention on irrigation. Unless fomething was 
done by every ible means there was no doubt that disaster faced India. ey 
were about to hand over India to a National Government, ahd it was to be hope 
that that Government would be able to take the necessary steps to avert that disaster. 
One of the bi; problems to be faced was that of the moneylender. Mam le 
in India would not grow a crop to be seized by the moncylenders. He had 
read that one Indian State Government was taking over the agricultural indebted- 
ness in the State; perhaps Government could do something in this direction, though 
it would be difficult. 

Another preat trouble was the smallness of the holdings in India. There the ideal 
solution would be collective farming, but no alien Government could impose that on 
the cultivator, who would certainly resist. He did think, however, that something 
could be done in chat direction in the future, probably hy a National Government, 
provided it were strong enough. 

Lastly it was to be ed that education would soon advance sufficiently to enable 
a vigorous campaign on birth-control to be launched with some chance of success. 


Sir Jorn: Woonnsan ssid that undoubtedly the provision of an adequate diet for 
the people of India was one of the most important problems awaiting solution. As 
Sir William had said, 1t had been estimated (though the estimate was only approxi- 
mate) that 3o per ceht. of the total population of India was underfed. ‘That, however, 
was not the complete picture; the dict of a sull lerger proportion, although sufficient 
in quantity, was inadequate in quality to keep them in a healthy state. In other 
words, under-nutrition and malnutrition were widespread throughout India, and 
therefore the greatest problem facing the country today war an increase sn the produc: 
tion of food, not only from the point of view of the major food grains, but from that 
of increasing the supply of protective foods such as fruit, milk, eggs and vegetables— 
ie, thore which gave the vitamins so esscatial to a healthy existence. 

irrigation was undoubtedly one of the mast potent ways in which food production 
could be increased. Great strides had been made in irrigation during the last forty 
yeare—he believed that the increase in the irripated area had been 8 million scres 
since 1921-22. There was, however, still scope for developing irrigation, though not 
so much as there had been forty years ago. Many of the Provincial Governments 
had under examination, with a view to construction, many large jon schemes. 
‘The Sind Government were considering the construction of two additional barrages 
across the Indus River—one on the and one oh the lower Indus—and it was 
estimated that when those barrages constructed an additional af million acres 
af land would come nnder cultivation, 
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There was also scope for irrigation in Madras.. In that province there was one 
scheme which it was estimated would provide another 1 million acres of irrigated 
land. Even in Bengal there was scope for irrigation works. Land in Western 
was losing ite ferlity owing tothe lek of Hooding from the big rivers, The 
Provincia! Govertiment had several schemes under cobsideration, all designed with 
a view to bringing the fertilizing silt on to the land ia Western Bengal. 
Irrigation was, therefore, one of the most potent factors in solving the tremendous 
problem of food supply in Lodia. ‘Nevertheless, he agreed with the last speaker that 
one must not lose sight of the fact that other means of increasing production must be 
cet with, Manure was very in hat eonsordon i The tice tracts were 
alre supplied with water, either through ample rainfall or irrigation, ani 
therefore an inctease in the yield’ per acro—which was cweatial—would have to be 
obtained by means of manure. 
"The first essential in the production of an increased food supply was water; second 
came manure; thirdly improved varieties of grain, and finally prevention against peste 
caused 





and discases.. Water, however, was the most nt factor which 
would assist in solving the food the increasing population. ‘The 
population of India would continue to increase during the next twenty-five years; 

tion growth was very difficult to estimate, but it was unlikely that the increase 
in the population of India would be lst than too millions during the next twenty five 
years. That gave some idea of the i of increasing the production of food 
if the standard of living in India—which was low enough today—was hot to fall 
even lower. 


Sir Barxasp Daniav said that he had just one question to ask which concerned the 
Bombay Plan, The authors of that Plan had said that the irrigation of India could be 
trebled within the next fifteen years. ‘The present area irrigated from all sources was 
about 60 million acres out of a cropped area of 217 million acres, He felt that ¢ 
was a grots aver-cstimate, and he would like to know what Sir William thought 
could be done in fifteen years. His own fecling was that the Government would 
have done very well if it increased the irrigated area by 25 per cent.—i.e., by 15 million 
acres, 








Sir Arann Cuarrexron congratulated Sir William Stampe on the extraordinary 
success of his development of the Ganges Valley tubewell scheme. Only those who 
had had to deal with the development of igation could really appreciate the 
many difficulties which Sie William must have encountered in bringing such a big 
scheme to success, 

In 1941 he had noticed that it was a century since the beginning of irrigation work 
by British engineers in India, and in an article in the October number of the Astaric 
Rrvnnw of that year he had thought it worth while to summarize what had been 
done during that period. ‘During the lst hundred years an average of one and a half 
crores of rupecs had been spent ani on irrigation work. During the last few 
years before the war the rate of greatly increased, and when one 
came to look at the programme of possibilities put forward by Sir 
fealized that he rate of expenditure would be ewenty co thirty times higher. 

He had been very interested in the monograph shown by Sir William regarding 
the work done in the Ganges Valley. Hic himself had studied that area, and he had 
found that there were roughly 35 million acres of cultivated land which were not 
ierigated at all, and he had already suggested that at leart 10 million acres of that 
area might be cultivated at a cost of 60 crores of rupees, Today the cost would be 
considerably more~perhaps go or roo crores. If that work wax carried out it would 
not only increase the amount of food but would give a further fillip 
to the engineering industrics in and Bombay, where 2 good deal of the 
work was done by natives and which would probably cease now that the war pras 


over, : 
With to the question of fertilizers, he believed that some distingy” 

been made the manurial value of water from reservoirs and 

flowing rivers. The latter was eaid to contain a large amount of silt whi 
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to be very valusble. It scemed to him very important that the relative manurial 
alu of river wale, well wats and sated water shotld be sscertised, 

‘One of the most important steps which could be taken at the present time regard- 
ing the development of irrigation would be to stop the waste of water in eximing 
irigation works, "When the major projects were originally designed a conservative 
estimate of the quantity of water a was usually assumed, whilst at the same 
time a very liberal allowance of water per acre irrigated was allowed. ‘There was a 
general consenwus of opinion that in consequence the area under irrigation had becn 
Unduly restricted. ‘The time had now come when a large measure of economy in 
the use of water should be introduced in the national Herest, and this could be 
affected without prejudice to the existing cultivation. 





Dr. H. S, Bara congratulated Sie William Stampe on his brilliant paper, an 
said it scemed to him that when the food supply was ext ac enc of proper 
lation of India was under-nourished it was wrong to allow food to be exported. 

did not feel that the export of foodstufis from India was justified. On the contra 
food should be iz ‘ato India from Australia. Such « course would benefit botk 
India and Australis, There were other ways of increasing the standard of nutrition 
of India; there were certain tracts of land open to cultivation, for instance. ‘There 
‘was also the question of cultivating by tractor, and then there were vitamins which 
could be supplied from codJiver oil and so on. 

He felt that some of Sir William Stampe's suggestions for irrigation were not 
practical. His grandfather, for instance, had Saded to installa tubewell, but 
as soon as he had gone to the city the people of the village had disconnected it and 
filled the tubes with stones. Those stones were still there today! It must be remem- 
hered that there were practical difficulties of chat kind to contend with, 


id 
lc 


Mr, Hnawuen ssid that it appeared that at far as short-term policy was concerned 
Sir William Stampe had been Very successful, bur when it came to long-term policy 
it must be remembered that the verdict of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in 
India was that no matter what improvements were effected the presure of popula: 
tion would rapidly overtake them. ‘That was already happening in the Punjab Canal 
colonies. At first the people were but they multiplied #0 rapidly that 
the standard of living fll greatly. For that reajon he hd been glad to sce 2 reenm- 
mendation by the recent Famine Commission that birth-control or family limitation 
should be cneouraged. He felt that that was the best, and the only permanent, 
remedy, No matter how many ehgincering improvements were made regarding 
food production the pressure of tion would overtake them rapidly. 

‘A great parallel to the case of India was the case of Ireland during the last cen- 
tury. In 1847 the potato famine had occurred; that had killed r million people, and 
the result of that, plus emigration to America, and fewer and later marriages, was 
that the population was now half of what it was 100 years ago. ireland war how 
much more prosperous than it was then. 

It seemed to him that the most important thing for India was education—especiall 
adult education—regarding family limitation. Unless that were done there wout 
always be under-nutrition ahd over-population in India. 


Sir Wutuos Staurs, replying to Sir Bernard Darley’s suggestion that the scope 
for tubewell irrigation was very limited, said that a widespread investigation was now 
to be carried out in India in conjunction with the Geological Department to ascertain 
what further tracts were available for development. It wes hoped that comprehensive 
plans for the irrigation of such areas as were declared suitable would then be drawn 
Up by the Administrations concerned. It should then be possible to determine to what 
extent tubewell irrigation could contribute to the solution of the food problem. He 
himself was of the opinion that, given adequate organization for co-ordinating hydro- 
electric power in the joining fills with ground-water pumping, up t0 2 alton 
aeres could be added to the irrigated area each year in the 2 alluvial plaine of 
indi. 

‘With regard to the estimates quoted by the Bombay Planners, referred to by Sir 
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Bernard Darley, he did not know how the authors had arrived at the figures. It 
was possibly a shot in the dark, as he himself did not think there was scope for such 
# large amount of additional irrigation; at any rate, ih the erly future, 

Sir John Woodhead bad referred to the necessity for supplying India with a 
balanced diet; he thought thatthe requisite produce for such a diet could be obtained 
by the rotation of erops within the acreages he had given. 

One speaker had referred to the relative advantages of silted water and clear water. 
He agreed that very often the coarse sandy silt of the rivers was more of a nuisance 
than a benefit, but fine colloidal silt carried in suspension usually posseaced fertilizing 
qualities. 

Dr. Batra sccmed to be under some misapprehension as to the type of tubs- 
well scheme advocated, A system of irrigation tubewells owned and Sperated by 
absentee landlords might well prove a total failure. The system previously intro- 
duced in the United Provinces, and which he now advocated should be extended, 
war a system of tubewells owned and operated by the State, who would be responsible 
for the proper maintenance. 


Major-General Sir Faxpeaice Syaus, in roposin| a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Lecturer and the Chairman, conj Se, Wiliam upon bis most interesting 
address, The subject was of such great scope that all the points put forward in the 
discussion were germane to it. The historian of the future find on endurinj 
monument of our rule in the vast irrigation schemes which we had established. He 
(Sir Frederick) was particularly interested in irrigation, as he had had the good for- 
tune to be Governor of Bombay at the time of the jing of some 64 millions of 
acres of desert under cultivation. The importance of irrigation did not merely lie 
in the prevention of famine when the monsoon failed. The great economic lem 
of Indit was the phenomenal increase in population which wos the inevitable Fesule of 
the Pax Britannica. One of the ways in which the extra millions could be fed was 
by greatly extending the area under cultivation. 

Fi ecctned to hiss ther petheps onc aspect, and a very important onc, which had 
not been touched upon was a tendency in all the schemes mentioned to overlook the 
personal element aod to forget that the man primarily involved was the conrumer of 
‘the water and the actual precece of food—the ryot. Unless one could arouse the 
interest of the peamunt whose livelihood ned the possibility of raising his standard 
of life depend largely on supply of water for his fils, che schemes would not 
work. The peasant was intensely interested in his felds, and if he were given the 
Sepa and knowledge to irrigate his land, there is no doubt that he would 
help with the other methods which had been put forward in the discussion. The 
prime necessity was to enable the peasant to help himself. 

"Another grest problem which hed ‘not been mentioned was that of the meney- 
lender, When he, Sir Frederick, was in India one of the Rulers of a State in the 
Bombay Presidency had already brought in a scheme for gradually eliminating the 
moneylender and by this means enabling the peasant to take greater advantage of the 
Village Improvement Scheme which had been leunched throughout the Presidency. 

He also congratulated the Chairman, Mr. Arthur Henderson, on his appointment 
as Under-Secretary of State for India, and wished him on behalf of the India 
Association the utmost success in the work to which he had set his hand, 


in S. T, Brvatzan writes: The paper shows that India might soon be facing 
a further crisis on the food front, with famine round the corner. alleviation of 
such a position is largely in the hands of our engineers to produce quickly capital 


equipment for che saany irigeion, hydro-electric and oxher schemes projected. T 
would appeal to the Bridsh Snduscrialists, both electrical and mechanteal, to give 
Indie the highest priority posse for the delivery of the orders already placed and 
those about to be placed. ‘It must be simply frustration for the promoters of these 
schemes, who have the progress of Indis at to be told that they must wait at 
least two years, in some cases much longer, for delivery of the necessary plant. 

Tn mast cots India is prepared to eecept prices quoted in this constr, but they 
are rightly insisting that delivery must be given in a reasonable period. Both Mr. 
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Tata and Mr. Birla and other recent visitors have made public statements on these 
lines since their return to India. 

T would plead with the Board of Trade and other official bodies to give first 
Belority support to our industrial for speedy delivery of these orders, and clear 
the line, and, incidentally, the bottlenecks, for the raw materials required in the work- 
shops, ‘I am sure we may rely on the sympathetic support and consideration of our 
disnguished Chairman today in this all-important mattcr. 


TRANSPORT IN INDIA IN WAR-TIME 
By tas Hon. Sm Epwarp BENTHALL, £.c.5.1. 


His Excentancr tax Vicssor gave to a receot mecting of transport officers in New 
Delhi the slogan “Transportation is War.” ‘There is of cours, nothing spectaclar 
about the maintenance of an army or of a civil population, however vast in numbers, 
for in transport matters smooth operation is always taken for granted until there is a 
breakdown. Today I welcome the oppartunity of placio on record something of 
what the personnel of the Indian ports and railways have done in war-time and 
they have done it. 

then the war broke out the ports of India were in good trim, but the railways 
had not yet emerged from a derade of economy which bod resulted Ey, thei running 
wa le \ce-time a wagons under a control, but 
ee piglet ng bey Mei ma 

In the early stages of the war in the West India’s part was that of a subsidiary base 
for the Middle East ign. Hier ports handled the relatively small volume of 
traffic with case, ‘The railways parted with 4,000 miles of railway track. practically 
the whole stock of maintenance slecpers, Bt per cent. of their metre gauge engines 
and 15 per cent. of their metre gauge wagon stock and a quantity of broad gauge 
stock as well, Four railway workshops were turned over ehtirely to munitions, others 
partially, and at one time 20,000 men were so employed. It may be an tion, 
to say that the battle of E] Alamein was won in the workshops of the Indian rail- 
ways, but they made a most valuable contribution, as more than one Middle Eastern 
commander has testified. 

In addition, a80 out of some 1,750 railway officers yoluntecred for war services. 
The provision of these transport experts, while 2 most valuable contribution to the war 
effort, turned out in the later stages to be one of the greatest handicaps to the railways 
themselves, which had to carry the heavier load incidentally to supervise 180,000 
addidonal ‘men with fewer trained officers than in the leisurely days of peace. In 
addition such tasks as the improvisation of her, wales {50,000 railway men had 
to be faced. They rose to the occasion splendidly but the burden thrown on the 
trained supervisory staff remaining was immense. Trained man-power was always 
a major difficulty, 






Inpia mus Maw Base 

‘When Japan overran South-East Asia in the winter of 1941-2 & new situation arose. 
India at once became the main base for the war against Japan. The Bay of Bengal 
was closed to shipping : coal, jute and tea, which were normally railed to Calcutta 
for shipment, had to be carried up to as much as 1,500 miles over the long rail journey 
to Western and Southern Indian ports. War stores and troops had to be landed in 
the West Coast ports and railed, sometimes a matter of 2.500 miles, to the far nocth- 
cast corner of ‘The ports of Bombsy and Karachi were congested with 
diverted and frustrated cargocs with no consignor to remove them, and at one time 
there were 50 ships lying in Bombay harbour, ‘The ports gradually cleared the 
congestion, and the railways kept eatential supplies moving. We received valuable 
and sympathetic help at this stage from the Anglo-American Porte Mission. 
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In August, 1942, the railways had to face their most bitter experience. Mr. 
Gandhi's " open rebellion,” direc largely agains all means of communication, re. 
sulted in the damage to a greater or leer degrec of afg railway wations, the destruc 
tion of electrical installations and signal cabins, sixty derailments, and the tampering 
with track, of which in one place two miles were removed, ‘The damage was effected 
with some technical skilt, and significantly enough was most thorough and dangerous 
on some of the main lines of communication to the Burma front, notably on the East 
Indian Railway and on the Oudh and ‘Tirhut Railway wo Assam. Prompt action by 
the military and civil authorities and by the railwaymen themselves averted disaster. It 
ix to the credit of the railwaymen that they were true to their salt. Not a single rail- 
wayman, 1 believe, was proved to have taken part in the rising, and many received 
decorations for faithful and gallant service in most trying circumstances, Normal 
traffic was resumed on the E.I. Railway at the end of September and on the O. and T. 
Railway on November 2, but several hundred million net ton miles of traffic had 


meanwhil 


‘Tua Tuan oF raz Waa Tine 

‘Throughout 1943 the strength of the British armics on the Burma fronticr was 
being built up, and the Americans went on devel what is one of the romances 
‘of the war, the air lift “over the hump ” to China. railway, handicapped by a 
‘break of gauge and a ferry crossing of the Brahmaputra at Amingaon, had, with the 
whole! and efficient support ‘of the I.G.N. and Rivers Steamship Companics, to 
maintain an ever-increasing volume of mil traffic to the railheads for the Ameri- 
san airfields and for the Imphal and Ledo while at the same time carrying very 
large volumes of traffic for the doubling of certain sections of the line, the develop- 
ment of yards, the construction of the petrol pipe line from Calcutta via the Brahma- 
putra Valley to China, and the maintenance of the augmented civil population. Two 
of the main bridges over the Beki and Balkadoba Rivers which had been washed 
‘away by floods had to be rebuilt. Much of the traffic still emunated from far distant 
depots or from the West Coast ports, but with the war taking a turn for the better 
the Hay of Bengal was suddenly reopened to caffe and the tonnage of imports into 
the port of Calcutta jumped from 117,000 tons in July of that year to 254,000 tons 
in August. 

‘THis unheralded increase threw an undue strain on the port; a shortage of cranes 
for handling heavy military consignments and an insufficiency of reception de} 

reatened a serious congestion, for you cannot for long put into a port more than 

ou can take out of it. it became a that it was necessary to key up the work. 
ing of the different agencies operating and using the port, but it was not until the 
middie of 1944 that Mr. F. A. Pe c..., of the L.M.S. Railway was appointed 
Regional Port Director, and assisted splendidly in improving all-round co-ordination 
‘and efficiency and consequently the volume of traffic. Meanwhile, the operation of 
clearance in King George's Dock by the Americuns had been of great assistance, and 
steady general improvement had been achieved. The main anxiety during all this 
period was really the stability of the dock labour, which was affected by the exodus 
which took place on the Japahese advance on India in toga, and again by the accurate 
daylight bombing by the Japanese of the docks in December, 1943- 

Simultancously with the intensification of military activity on the lines of com- 
munication to Assam in 1943 the Bengal famine developed, and to crown the diffi- 
culties there occurred one of the restos: plopsieal diveeers which the Indian railways 
have ever experienced. The River its banks and carried away the four 
sain lines of the Eat Indian Railway connecting Caleuta with the coalets atd 

wil. There is no tingle spot on the whole Indian railway system 
Were puch « ditmars cobld cave greats intonvenienee at any tet tore the 
crisis of a war. The energy and is improvisation of the staffs of the E.LR, 
and B.N.R., however, ensured that the fullest use was made of the remaining three 
lines available into Calcutta, csscntial supplics were somchaw kept going, and, above 
all, at the Woodhead report clearly showed, the volume of food imports into Calcutta 
from the north and west, so far from decreasing, was actually increased, and failure 
of transportation into Bengal was in no way a contributory factor towards the situa- 
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tion which arose there. The work of restoring and safeguarding the breach was 
handled by the railway engineers with the most commendable energy. 


‘Tres Incaxasno Loan 


As the cold weather wore on the load on the eastern communications continued to 
‘become heavier and heavier. At this stage Mr. Inglis, of the L.N-E.R., and Colonel 
Appleton, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, came out and gave mort valuable help in 
suggesting various methods of speeding up traffic. At the same time we began to 
get the advantage of the delivery of metre gauge engines and wagons from America 
and of the first of the improvements to line ity on the lines of communication 
which incidentally comprised not only the Assam but also the Arakan. The 
Brahmaputra ferry was doubled and later trebled and facilities for twranshipment 
at Parbatipur and Santahar greatly improved. The engineering staff of the railway 
did well. But it became obviout that to convert what had pre-war been a. poorly 
equipped line into a key military communication system something clse was neces- 
sary, and that something was extra staff and extra driving force. At one time 40,000 
out of the available stock of 67,000 metre ‘wagons were concentrated upon the 
Rengal and Assam Railway at the cost ‘of erate congestion elsewhere, but the call 
for volunteers of all grades to operate them met with limited success, because in spi 
of the high pay offered service in Assam at this juncture was not attractive. The 
British military transportation units available were limited. 

‘The Americans came to the rescue. On March 1, 1944, 4,500 skilled American rail- 
way men were superimposed on the cxisting staff on 748 miles of the metre goose 
line from Parbatipur to Ledo, Under Colonel (now Brigadier-General) Aj My 
c.pa., succeeded by Brigadier Yount, they took over the traffic operation on that sec 
tion of the line, an experiment which, thanks to the fine spirit of co-operation shown 
by both the Americans and our own staff and the inspiring energy of the Americans, 
turned out 2 brilliant success, Although from the earlier days of 1943 the recciy 
at railhead were, with negligible exceptions, always in excess of the releasing capacity 

the depots at raifheads, it is unquestionable that this result could not latterly have 
been obtained without the drive which enabled the Americans to utilize the im- 
proving capacity, for they increased the lift in thei time by atleast 135 percent I 
Would be difficult to praite the American military units too highly for the grand job 
o€ work they have done. They have, however, been the first to recognize the fine 
support given to them by the staff of the Indian railways and inland steamship com- 
panics. Our own men were, of course, entirely responsible for delivering the troops 
and stores on to the American section of the line, and for operating the remaining 
40,000 miles of railways. 

‘When the Japanese invasion took place in April, 1944, the railways stood up to 
the test, and the thanks of the S.E.A.C. Commanders have been received in generous. 
measure for the emerpency conveyance of and stores to railhead in support of 
the triumph of air supply which enabled the Japanese to be defeated disastrously at 
Imphal and subsequently to be chased to Rangoon, 

In 1945 the general pressure on the ‘and railways steadily continued and 
extended to South India. We had i: worked up to the climax of launching the 

i jous operation against Malaya just at the precise moment when Japan col- 
psc. This was mercifully turned into the despatch only of an armny of occupe- 
tion, It is no secret that Bombay was one of the main embarkation parts. The terrific 
explosion of an ammunition ship in April, 1944, had put the whole of the Victoria 
and Princes Docks out of action, but the ic action of the Army engineers 
restored these docks to fine working order for mal litary purposes by November, 1944, 
and it is noteworthy that even before that date imports and exports had been remark- 

ably well maintained in what was left of the docks. 
is short story for lack of time can give no account of the other activities of the 


















transport services in organizing road era controls, the procurement and dis- 
tribution of LesseLend vehicles and inoprovisation of lorry group 
for the emergency construction of airfields and other military works, the better use of 


cosstal country craft, inland water transport and coastal chipping and the develop- 
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ament of producer gas units of which India has in use ten times the number ever put 
into operation in the United Kingdom, and so forth. 
Passsnomn TRarric 

One of the greatest difficultics which the railways faced was the great increase in 
civil passenger traffic, due partly to war activity, but mainly to the fact that when an 
Indian has money in his pocket travel he will, whatever the conditions of comfort 
‘The reduction in passenger train services, to provide tor the military load, has been 
some 37 per cent. trains have been run and conveniences such as restaurant 
cara cut out or reduced, but the problem bas been, broadly speaking, to fit 160 per cent. 
‘of normal passenger traffic into 8 per cent. of normal pi accommodation, 
Passenger travel continuously resembied the conditions of Bank liday travel or the 
hopping season here, 20d, of courte, the heat and the distances ure even more trying. 
The Indian public has been very patient, but the crowds which on occasions adorn the 
footboards, the buffers and even the roofs of the trains are a feature which we hope 
will soon cease. We just could not provide the army of officials necessary to put a 
stop to such methods of travel 

‘On the goods side the transport services can claim that though much of the less 
‘essential traffic was delayed, ré was never a breakdown of essential movement 
‘either through the ports or on the railways, Troops and military stores were delivered 
reasonably punctually and the civil machine was kept going. A great deal of this 
‘was due to the success of the priority organization which, s up by Sir 8. Nc Roy, 
x.c.1E,, in good time and operated by picked railway officers, gave priority to move- 
ments in comideration of thelr urgency and essentiality, arranged programmes and 
special assistance to essential movements, gave quotas oft wagons, diverted movements 
to coastal shipping and other forms of where suitable, zoned and rational- 
ized in order to make more capacity available, restricted or banned unnecessary and 
uneconomical movements and kept a check upon waste of capacity. ‘This organiza- 
tion was undoubtedly a key factor in ensuring that the right foodstuffs, stores and 
other goads were in the right place at the right time. 


Encovraoinc Prosvects 


It is not out of place to say a word regarding the effect of the war on the future, 
“The prospects are, tn my opinion, encouraging. “To take fire the ports, the estimated 
annual war-time capacity of the seven major ports in tons, excluding bulk petroleum, 
country craft cary and bunkers, has been increased hy additional construction ot 
berths and b means from some 19°7 million tons to 24°8 million tons, It may 
bbe accepted that the pores will be able to deal with a higher tonnage of civil cargo of 
all kinds in post-war years than of mixed cargo during the war, and should be able 
for some years to hatdle comforubly the increased tonnage calculated 10 be forth- 
coming as the result of post-war t. 

‘The railways, now Government owned and operated, have considerably developed 
‘their line capacity on many of the important sections. By the time present orders for 
wagons in Tada and locomotives and wapoos from overeat are completed, and alow, 
ing for some cancellation under Lease Lend arrangements, some 1,400 engines and 
‘50,000 wagons, broad ahd metre gauge, will have been added to the pre-war total of 
ome 7,500 engines and 200,000 wagons at a capital charge which, owing to the pro- 
ceduse in dealing with the large war-time railway surpluses, means that the 
railways will not be overburdened with excessive war costs. Most of these, particu- 
arly of the engines, are in replacement of overage stock, and some patticularly from 
the Uniced ‘States have been of a war pattern with a relatively short life. Nevertheless, 
the railways should start the post-war period in a better position for power and wagon 
than ever before, for maintenance of rolling stock has by all testimony been well 

| beter perhaps than on the hone Fallways. ‘The coaching stock, however, 
Erin a pretry poor state, and more cengioes will be required. 

The opportunity ‘now coms We Better dass of carriage for third-class 
pasrengers, and full opportunity will be taken to achieve this and to provide other 
amenities for lower-class passen; who contribute so much to the earnings of the 
indian railways. There alc good prospec®, therefore, that the Indian rallweft, as one 
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of the world’s largest commercial undertakings, with a capital of Rs. 00 croves, will 
coter on the postwar period in a relatively found techaical and finaneal condition, 
although there are pleaty of arrears of general maintenance and development 10 
make up. They will, however, have to face intense competition from the roads since 
the vigorous development of roads and road transport is onc of the major items of 
India’s post-war programme, 

“Thete retulta have beer obtained only by the close support of the military auchori- 
ties, other departments of the Government of India and the Ministry of War Trans- 
port in Berkeley Square, with all of whom relations have been of the happiest nature. 
‘As General Lindsell, Principal Administrative Officer, G.H.Q., India, said on a 
pilic occasion, “The railways in India have never let the Army dows, and I fel 
cah say with confidence that the Army will not let the railways down.” I can testi 
most cordially to the truth of the latter part, We had splendid backing. The Rail- 
way Trade Unions, too, gave most loyal and valuable co-operation. But in the long 
run the safety and speed of operation depend upon the individual attention to duty 





of the driver and guard, the 2 and the workshop staff, the signalman, the 
crane-driver, the coslie and other humble Wap 0s bie hates Lets hee 
turning and the ships moving steadily the war. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


‘A unzrina of the Association was held at the Caxton Hall, Caxton Strect, on Monday, 
October 1, 1945, with the Right Hon, Lord Psricx-Lawaawcr, Secretary of State for 
India, in the Chair, 


‘The Prasivens of the Association, Major-General Sir Frederick Sykes, welcomed 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence and wished him the best of luck in the great office he now 
held, He would inform Lord Pethick-Lawrence that the Association had been in 
existence for nearly eight decades and throughoot ts long life it hed done its utmost 
to get the two racer together, to understand cach other, to help each other, and if there 
was any direction in which it could help the new Sceretary of State he had only to ask. 


Lord Peniicr-Lawrencs then took the Chair, He thanked the President for his 
kindly introduction, and would only say that he felt it a great privilege to come to 
the Association with its long history and to occupy the position of Chairman. 

Sic Edward Henthall was to give a paper ons subject on which he was spocally 
qualified to speak--namely, the war transport of India. Sir Edward had had 2 long 
and distinguished career in India, In the year 1942 he consented to become a member 
of the Executive Council in order that he might sake charge of the war transport of 
Tadia. 


Sir Epwaan Benritaze then gave his lecture, 


‘The Cuatnuan said that Sir Edward Benthall had gives a most interesting and 
informative address. The main theme of his own remarks arose out of the old say- 
ing that an army moved on its stomach, and by its “stomach” was understood 
rotlay every item from the commissariat to the supplies which the modern army 
ended ia order to achieve is objectives. 

Sir Edward had covered almost the whole ground of war transport during the 
years he had contro! of it, although no doubt he could have added mare had time 
permitted. One matter which he did not touch upon which it fell to the speaker to 
Tecall to the audience was that of the most services which Sir Edward him- 
self rendered in acting as the cohtroller of the whole of war transport. 
of this country and of India owed a great deal to him for the selfsecriGcing way in 
which he gave up his own personal interests to do this public service. As a result of 
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hus action large numbers of the citizens of this country and of India had been 
enabled to contribute to the common cause. 

‘The speaker would emphasize Sir Edward's tribute to those who helped him to 

crt his tank co the Railway Bosrd, to the managcrial staf, and tothe employees 
of the railways, whether European, AngloIndian, or Indian, who, because of their 
loyalty, devotion and efficiency, enabled the great system of war transport to be 
catried through. 

There were two matters in particular which Sir Edward touched upon which he 
would like to exophasize ist a little greater detail. One of the problems which faced 
the war transport was that the men and military depéts in India had been devised to 
deal with the normal requirements; they were situated mainly in the north-west in 
order to deal with trouble on the frontiers. In this war the centre of gravity of the 
military operations was not in the north-west but in the oorth-cast, and that in- 
volved improvisation which was of supreme importance for the carrying on of the 
war, Improvisation was always difficult and tested the initiative, ability and resources 
of these who had to forge the implements by which it was carried out. 

Another matter was wagons. In the carly days of the war a great deal of the 
manufacture which could Rave gone imo the making of the wagons necessary to 
aasist the railways was diverted to other channels, and India and this country, to a 
large extent, was hot able to do as much in the production of wagons as was required. 
‘That need was met from other sources, in the main, but as the war went on and 
productive capacity in India increased there also developed a considerable power to 
produce wagons, and the stock in hand would be of great valuc as the days went by. 

‘The very lange part played in transport by mean other than che railways should be 
kept in mind, and now that the war had come to an end and the future was being 
faced that clement must not be forgotten. If it be truc that transport was war, then 
surely ic was rue that transport was peac. It was the means by which demobilization 
could be contummated, and it was as urgent a problem as the carrying on of the war 
to sce that transport was available to effect demobilization to the extent required. 

Looking forward to the year of peace and reconstruction it was more than recon 
struction, it was construction for India to a degree which India had never experichced 
up to now--all the resourecs of the enuntry had to be mobilized, the goodwill of the 
People of every section and walk of life had to fe mobilized. ‘In the world of the 

ture the workers would play a more and more important part, and ail these things 
had to be brought to a perfection in the days to come which they had not had, For 
instance, the road system in India, wonderful as it had heen, still needed develop- 
ment. Great roads had been built, but there was room for a very large measure of 
further development of second- of third-lass roads. India was act a country of great 
towns; it was a country with an enormous number of villages, and it was casential 
for the future life of India that the villages should be brought into touch so that, not 
only during the good months of the year but during the difficult months of the year, 
there wax access not only fram one village to another but to the main lines of com- 
munication. 

















Sir Lzonanp Wrrson (late President of the Railway Board, India) said that when 
Japan: succeeded on the eastern front and India was turning from the west to the 
east there was great confusion, but Sir Fdward Benthall throughout all the troubles 
and the disputes which occurred between Government departments always main- 
tained a secady bearing, and gave confidence not only to those working with him but 
to those in other departments. . 

ted the Indian allways had just pulled through’ a very severe 
pes they were in debt to the extent of about Rs. Bo crores, but it 
ben possible to discharge this debt owing to the very heavy trafic of the war 
and also to save a substantial sum to be used for the rehabilitation of the railways 
and to meet unanticipated needs in the future. After the last war conditions were 
very much as they were now, but the railways had no depreciation fund and no 
resources with which to overtake the arrears of wear and tear which had occurred 
during the war. ‘The setting up after the last war of the depreciation fund had 
placed the railways in a very fauch better position. "In adjusting the contributions to 
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be made from railway sur 
received from Sic Jeremy 

Sie Edward Benthall told him when he arrived in India that he was surprised to 
find that the efficiency of the railway department of the Government of Indin was 
certainly no lower than that of the British Government departments, As Sic Edward 
had said, the railway workshops were employed on war work. In addition to the 
workshops, which comprised about 73 per cent. of the machine tool capacity in 
India, the railways alto trained 38,000 men for the military railway units and 30,000 
men for the labour department, ‘This was donc in addition to the training of the 
additional staff required by the railways themselves. ‘These facts, reinforcing what 
Sir Edward had said, spoke of the splendid work which the railwaymen did. Over 
95 per cent. of them’ were Indians, and a central service of that description had a 
cementing value throughout the whole country. Onc heard of trouble between 
Muhammadans and Hindus, but when the two worked together in a common 
employment such as the railways there was never such difficulty. It was a service 
which cut acrose provincial borders; it went throughout the whole country and had 
advantages which some of the other services did not posscss. 

Sir Kdward had said that the Government of India owned most of the railways. 
When war broke out there were, however, still five major railways managed by boards 
in London, These were taken over by the State during the war. It was considered 
that even in peace-time it would be dificult to take over these railways, but it was 
found possible despite the war. Four minar railways were also taken over. 

The shortage of skilled railway personnel was obvious in all branches of railway 
work, and the Hoard had to administer nearly a million men ahd 30,000 miles of trac 
with an officer cadre at headquarters of something hke forty men, Such figures 
made onc realize some of the difficulties of administration with a shortage of staff. 

He worked with Sir Edward with the greatest pleasure, and he knew that all 
railwaymen serving under him felt the same. ‘The eficct of his ability to smooth 
over difficulties had been of the greatest value to India’s war effort. 


‘Mc, H. S, Matte (Prime Minister of Patiala) said that the last time on which he 
had the pleasure of hearing Sir Edward Benthall was when he spoke before the 
National Detence Couneil at Delhi, “There was then a shortage of wagons and equip- 
ment, but the picture he gave was one which inspired his hearers with confidence for 
the future, and subsequent events have shown that that confidence was fully justified. 

So far as the Indian States were concerned there was very little to be said 
separately for them on this particular subject. ‘The States had more than played their 
part in the war effort, and Sir Edward's closing remarks emboldened the speaker 
say 2 few words which he felt wore very important, ‘Transpect wea vital tm any tak 
of construction or reconstruction. The States realized that as well as anyone in 
British India and in their plans for the future they were making full allowance for 
the necessity of developing both the railway and road transport. It was possible to 
over-cmphasize and exaggerate differences between conditions in the Indian States 
and British India. In many ficlds of human activity, certainly in the economic and 
social fields, the problems which faced them in the States were very much the same 
a thove which faced theit bracers apd sister in Bish India. 

‘To put it briefly, the biggest problem of all was the necessity for the raisin, 
standards of living bod incetsiog the prosperity of the penple. fa that the develop- 
ent of traneport would play a very great part. but the States had come to believe 
that their aim could only be achieved by 2 balance beeween agricultural and 
industrial life. It was the definite policy in the Indian States to develop industrics as 
far es possible, and in reply to the accusations that were sometimes made that the 
Stater Were resorting to all Kinds of questionable methods for attracting industries he 
could plead entirely not guilty. The fact of the matter was that the States had been 
backward in comparison ‘with Beitsh India in industrial development and that lee: 
‘way would have to be made up at quickly at posible. 

¢ mission for which he was in ‘Britain was to obtain machinery, to 
obtain tcchnical advice and assistance, and to ask for co-operation and help in the 
great task ahead. He was encouraged by the talks he had had here, and he believed 
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there was great hope for the future because there was a growing realization i his 
advanced industrial country and in the United States of America that by helping to 
develop the industrial economies of backward countries such as India they would not 
only be helping India but themsclves, because ity in advanced industsial coun- 
ries must ultimately rest on the increase of ing power of the masses which 
would create more extensive markets for their own goods. But there was more 

selfish motives at work, and there was a general (ecling that the industrially back- 
ward countries should be helped along in the interests of peace and general well being 


Mr. F. A. Pore (Chief Commercial Manager, London, Midland ahd Scottish Rail- 
ways) said that he was sent out from this country to undertake a very pleasant piece 
of work-—to increase the capacity of the Port of Calcutta, What that meant was that 
he was hospitably received by everyone connected with the port, and they then pro- 
ceeded to inerease the capacity themselves. In the course of his stay in Calcutta he 
had the chance of seeing a certain amount of what the railways were doing, and 
although he did not regard himself as an expert railwayman he could look at the 
work with a certain amount of knowledge. He had visited India previously and 
found great improvements in very many ways. 3 

Sir Edward mentioned the loyalty of the Indian railwaymen. During a war 2 
railway could not be measured entirely by its equipment, because undl the human 
being took control the equipment was hot of much use. He would like to pay his 
tribute to the Indian railwaymen because they worked under great difficulties. ‘The 
discipline was excellent. In connection with the various crises which arose ut Cal- 
cutta the railway people did extremely well. 

‘There were many problems of the same kind in this country, the main one being 
that of peronnel, ‘Fie question of handling personnel had reafly been the important 
thing and made the difference between efficiency and inefficieney. There were diff. 
culties connected with the appalling winters which occurred for the first three years 
of the war, during part of which the oil froze in the axle boxes, so that although 
conditions were different from those in India the problems were the same ahd 
tailwaymen dealt with them exc well. 

He aclded that be was very happy working with Sir Edward Benthal.| Nathing 
that Sir Fdward had said had exaggerated in any degrce the work which the Indian 
railways had done. 


Mr, Guy Sr. Grorox Hiccinson (Commercial Traffic Manager, Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway) said that there were many problems which the commercial departments of 
Indian railways had to face, with the constant necessity before them of not impeding 
transportation. He had no doubt that there were similar problems here, but in 
India there was the additional complication of a railway system consisting of over 
forty separate railways with a wide distribution of managerial interests between the 
Government of India, the Indian States and, for the greater part of the war, boards 
of companies sitting in London, his rendered rate-making and the apportionment 
of through rates between railways more difficult, and also necessitated precise rules 
regarding the interchange of and rolling stock between railways. During the 
wat ratidg was to some extent simplified because a large proportion of trafic was 
carried at standard military rates, but claims for goods lost or damaged rose to a 
phenomenal figure, and were a constant source of worry to both railway administra- 
fons and the public. 

The closing of the east coast ports on account of Japanete successes carly in the 
war necessitated a large number of new rate quotations for the carriage of traffic in 
new directions. A considerable proportion of this traffic was reversed when the 
Royal Navy and the 14th Army restored the situation. 

‘A further duty imposed on the commercial departments of railways was priority 
control, which, in view of the fact that railways are public carriers, was a drastic 
departure from normal practice. 


In replying, Sir Eowann Bewmiatz recognized the force of the Chairman's dictum 
that transportation today is demobilization. One of the recent difficulties in India was 
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to move troops homewards at the same time as mounting an offensive. He noted 
in the Chairman's remarks confirmation of the quotation also made by Lord Wavell 
that transportation is civilizstion. The extension of roads and road transport into 
the Indian villages would have a marked effect on the development of rural life, but 
these subjects were under the Constitution primarily Provincial and States subjects 
and the Centre could only co-ardinate and enewurage. 

Ih response to Mr. Malik, he paid tribute to the support always received from the 
Indian States, and said he felt confident that the railways would be ready to cater 
for the industrial development which was the policy of the Central Government ss 
well as of the States. 

Mis comparioon of the efficiency of the British and Indian Government D 
ments referred to by Sir Wilson must not be misunderstood, In India 
decitions had frequently to be made on inadequate data, and with insufficient. pre- 
paration, owing to the shortage of trained administrations, but, perhaps in conse- 
quence, quicker decisions secmed frequently to materialize. 

He was interested in Mr. Higginson’s remarks, corroborated the growth of claims 
on the railways, but took comfort from the fact that the British railways had also 


experienced parallel difficulti 
tion of the kind remarks of the Chairman, Mr, Pope 





He expressed great apprec 
and other speakers, but said that the credit lay in the teamwork of all concerned. 

human clement in the operation of transport was of equal importance to mechanical 
effcieney. A decisive factor was that on the whole Indian rallwaymen realized that 
they were fairly treated, and the credit for this must go to the Railway Board, under 
Sir Leonard Wilson, x.c.t.x., who had borhe the burden of the day in the difficult 


years, 


Sir Jaxer Raisuaw proposed a vote of thanks to Lord Pethick-Lawrence for 
siding and to Sir Edward Benthall for his paper. At the present moment H.M. 
Government was faced with a large number of problems of unprecedented com- 
plexity, not the least of which was the problem connected with India, and the presence 
‘of the Secretary of State was all the more appreciated, He and Sir Edward Benthall 
had been friends for very many years; they were working together at a time when 
the most extraordinary changes were taking place both in general and in railway 
finances, and he was grateful to him for his co-operation and assistance. It was a 
happy result chat the war left the Indian railways in a solvent condition. 


The vote of thanks was accorded by applause, and in making a brief acknow- 
Jedgment the Crutauan said that the future of this country and of India and of the 
whole world depended upon one thing: whether the human race was capable of 
intelligent co-operation for life or w' by its quarrels and disagreements it was 
faced with death. Among the principal items of that co-operation was industrial 
co-operation, ation in transport of which they had been hearing that day. Sir 
Edward had spoken of a great in the history of co-operation in transport, 
and he hoped that that lesson would be taken wo heart in all the estential servioge of 
man to man in the days to come. 


VICTORY RECEPTION 


A Victory Reception was held by the Association on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 16, 1945, at the Imperial Institute, South Kensington, S.W. 7, to meet 
distinguished Service leaders of the South-East Asia Command, and also 
some of the rank and file of the Indian fighting services, including three 
Indian Army V.C.’s. The President of Association, Sir Fransaicx, 
Syxzs, and Lady Sykes received the guests, numbering 400. 


Victory Reception ar 

‘The Passinant, in welcoming the special guests and those attembled to do 
honour to them, said chat the East India’ Asactation had existed for bearly cighty 

to promote the welfare of the inhabitants of India and Burma, so that it was 
ne for the Council to decide to arrange a celebration of the victories of the 
South-kast Asia Command, and to do honour to the outstanding leaders of thar 
most severe and testing sphere of operations, and to convey to them the profound 
titude of the people of this country to the leaders and the vast numbers of sol- 
liers, sailors, airmen and labour forces whose combined efforts drove the enemy 
from Burma in face of the most appalling difficulties. 

‘The date of the reception was fixed to coincide with the presence of a number 
‘of leaders and Service chiefs in London, and one of the Army leaders war Sir George 
Giffard, who commanded the Allied land forces, It was hoped to welcome General 
Sic Mosley Mayne, but be was unwell cnd unable to attend. General Sir Mosley 
Mayne was G.O.C.-in-Chief of Eastern Command in India before coming to this 
country as Principal Staff Officer and Secretary of the Military Department of the 
India Office. though he was unable to be present, Sir Frederick wished to 
record the t debt owed to him for all the work, assistance and advice he had 
given in making the errangements for the function. 

Other Army leaders invited were Lieut.General Sir Montagu Stopford, who 
commanded the 33rd India Corps and later the rath Army in Burma, and Licut.- 
General Sir Henry Pownall, lately Chief of Staff to Lord Louis Mountbatten, Air 
‘operations were essential to victory, and he welcomed Air Marshal Sir William 
Coryton, who was commanding in Burma, and Air Marshal Sir Leslie Holling- 
hurst, lately commanding Base Air Force S.E. Asia. 

For the Navy Admiral they welcomed Sir Geoffrey Layton, who was Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Ceylon and now Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, and Vice- 
Admiral Sir Algernon Willis, now Second Sea Lord, who commanded the Third 
Battle Squadron, and in 1942 was second in command of the Eastern Fleet. 

‘Another outstanding contributor to victory by his devoted leadership in organ- 
izing India for and in the war, Lord Linlithgow, had written to express his great 
regret that an important engagement at York had prevented his being present. Th 
agreed with the ex-Viceroy that this was “* most unfortunate,” but they wel 
Lady Linlithgow with special pleasure, and her son, Lord John Hope, who fought in 
the Mediterranean campaigns and now represented his native county in Parliament, 

It was their privilege to have with chem representatives of various ranks of the 
Indian Army which in the war occupicd the proud position of being the largest 
volunteer army that the world had ever seen. All present would be glad to convey 
their sincere congratulations in person to three members of that Army who that 
morning went to Bockingham Palace to be invested by His Majesty the King with 
the Victoria Cross. All Victoria Crosses were won by meh in the Burma cam- 
paign. Time did berl ter the recounting of the citations published in the London 
Gazette, but he would briefly mention Havildar Umrao Singh, 30th Indian Moun- 
tain Regiment, who was described as having " by his pesca example and magnifi- 
cent bravery set a supreme example of gallantry and devotion to duty,” Rifleman 
Bhanbhagta Gurung, Fi Gurkha Rifles, Indian Army, who showed “ outstanding 
bravery and complete disregard of his own safety.” Lost it was stated of Naik Gian 
Singh, 4/15th Punjab Regiment, that “ his magnificent gallantry, devotion to duty and 
leadership, although he was wounded, could not have been surpassed.” * 

‘While doing honour to the fighting forces, the heavy responsibility which rested 
upon members of H.M. Government and of the Government of India who were 
more directly concerned with the Far Eastern war must not be forgotten, and there- 
fore it was with great pleasure they had hoped to welcome Mr. and Mra. L. S. 
‘Amery, During the lon ra of the war Mr. Amery catricd unflinchingly the 
f Duardeme and eran of the high Géfice of Secretary of State for India and Burma, 

le welcomed with great sure Lord Pethick-Lawrence, the ncw Secretary of 
State for India, and Lady jick-Lawrence. This was the first of the Association's 
receptions which Lord Pethick-Lawztnce had been able to attend, although he had 
already at one of the afternoom lectures, and the Association was grateful 
to him for the ihterest be took in its work. Lord Pethick-Lawrence add a 
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few words to the welcome offered to thote whom the Association wished to honour 
and to those who had come to honour the South-East Asia Command. 


Lord Psrncx-Lawainct, who was warmly received, said that it was a very 
pleasure t0 him to be able to be present and to take part in the proceedings. Rey 
were present to celebrate a victory, or, should he say, to remember the great cam 
paign and to express thanks to those through whose exertions, courage and endurance 
tt was brought to such @ auccessful conclusion. In the years 194i and 1943 our 
position was very different from what it became later. We were suffering disasters 
in every quarter of the globe, in in Africa, in the Mediterranean and in the 
Far East, At thot time the idea was abroad that we were no match for the Japancac, 
particularly in jungle warfare. But the first glimmer of better things came in the 

t fighting retreat of General Alexander through Burma which enabled the with- 
Hfawal in safety of a substantial number of our troops to the barriers of North -Eart 
India, Forces ‘were scatfty, preparations were inadequate, and standing there he 
would like to pay his tribute to the Jate Prime Minister, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
and to the Chiefs of Staff, who throughout the war had to weigh the essential demands 
of the Eastern war against the vitel necessitics of the West. There had perha 
seldom been a greater display of the finer gifts of military judgment than in 
allocation of our resources during those years. 

Throughout this and the later stages of the campaign the Navy kept guard in 
the Indian Ocean. In, roa the SouthEast Asia Command was eonwtituted and 
placed under the inspiring leadership of Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten, and in 
spite of many disappointments in matters of supply the new Command kept the 
Japanese under constant pressure. Here he would like to refer to that remarkable 
‘man, General Wingate, who conceived and put into practice the new tactics of 
infiltration with airborne at ae The Chindit Expedition demonstrated new 
posbilitics and gave back the confidence that British troops, rightly led and 
equipped, could best the Japanese in the jun 

fore final victory came the Japancse counter-offensive, which wax defeated, 
on the frontiers of India, and from that time we never looked back until we reached 
Rangoon. |General Salwell's American-trained Chinese troops played an important 
part but the meater stroke was the landing from the sr of large Brith forees which 
Gut the Japanese forees in two, and which were maintained from the air for many 
wecks. This was arranged by General Wingate, who, unhappily, did not live to sce 
success achieved, ‘Tribute was due to the Americans in the air, to General Stilwell's 
Chinese forces: but the main brunt was borne by British and Indian troops and pre- 
dominantly by the Indian Army, and Generals Slim, Stopford and others were 
worthy leaders operating in the later stages under the command of General Leese. Of 
the one million troups in the Burma campaign no fewer than 70,000 were Indians, 
and twenty of the thirty-one Victaria Croases were won in the S.E.A.C, theatre. They 
were pleased to have thrce of these V.C.s with them that day. 

Throughout the campaign the RAF. and the U.S. Air Force supported and sup- 
plied the Army, and in spite of appalling Aying conditions cstablished complete air 
superiority. He would like to say a word about the magnificent work of the medical 
services. In the carly stages the ickness rates on the Burma front were so high chat 
it wan @ most serious factor hampering any offensive action. Some of the arcés on 
the N.E. Indian frontier were the most heavily infected in the world, but in course 
of time the doctors overcame these difficultics, and in the latter part of the campaign 
the heslth of the troope wos remarkably good. 

‘Another body of persons who should be mentioned were the prisoners of war 
and interned civilians who maintained the honour of aur people in the pretence of 
the enemy. We must also remember the benefits received from the vast American 
assault on Japan from the Pacific which weakehed and undermined the Japanete in 
the East. There could scldom have been a greater change of scene than that which 
occurred in South Bast Asiz between 1p42 aud 1945. and we could now rejoice that 
peace had come. . 

Now we had to face all the difficulties of reestablishing and resettling the vast 
area in which the old order had endured for hundreds of years and which had heen 
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shaken to its foundations. Before the war new ideas were germinating in Asia, the 
East was changing every day and every hour, and it was our rex lity “abd 
ide that we in this country and other members af the United Nations ahould 
ring our imagination and our genius into play so that we could help and guide 
the People all over the workd so recognize the greatnes of the tak of building the 
world in the days to come. 


Admiral Sir Grorrrey Lartow said that now that the war with Japan was ended 
it was interesting to look back on its progress since December 8, 1941, when they 
Jaunched their attack on Malaya, and carried on with their full flood of ‘success until 
they had conquered the whole of their much coveted and talked of South-East Asia. 
They quickly ran through Malays, Bornco, the Philippine lands and the Dutch 
East Indies, and met no check whatever until they attacked Ceylon in April, 1942. 

With the fall of Malaya and the Dutch East Indics the Navy had to fall back on 
Colombo and Trincomalee, which were our farthest eastern harbours which pro- 
vided necessary facilities for our flcet to operate from, and there reconstruct our ver} 
much shattered naval forces in the East. The gravity of the situation was obvious. I 
we lost Ceylon we should be denied our lifeline between the Middle East and 
Australia. We should bave been denied the whole of the exports from India and 
from Ceylon, including the practically only remaining source of our crude rubber 
supplies, and, worse even than that, we should have had no harbours cast of Africa 
from which to launch our ultimate offensive. 

Ceylon at the time was to all intents and s unarmed, but thanks 
largely to the efforts of the Ceylonese, when the Japancse attacked in April, 
which was only about a month after we were able to commence building up 
our defences, we had advanced to such an extent that we were able to give the 
Japanese the frst rcal rebuff they had so far received. They sent a powerful fleet to 
the Indian Ocean for thie atack. Fortunately Admiral Sir James Somerville, with 
his very much inferior lect, was able to avoid action, retiring to the west of the 
Maldive Islands, or we should have undoubtedly had still further disasters to record 
in the unfortunate chapter which terminated at that time. 

Admiral Somerville retired to the east coast of Africa to reconstruct his flect and 
remained there until the September of 1943, by when he was in a position to offer 
battle w any attack the Japanese were likely to launch, and he shifted his bases back 
from Kilindini wo Trincomalee. In the meantime preparations for the offensive 
were. rapidly progressed in the island. | The South-East Asia Command under 
Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten was set up and he moved his headquarters at the 
end of 1943 to Ceylon. From then on during 1944 we gradually took the offensive. 
‘The Plect attacked Sabang, Palembang, Penang and the Nicobar and Andaman 
Idands. Our submatines carried out an active offensive in the Straits of Malacca 
and even farther east. The Pacific Fleet came into being also at the end of 1944 
aad set up its Readquarters under Admiral Sir Bruce Frayer in. Australia where, 
together with the United States Fleet, it joined the attack on the Japanese in the 
Pacific and, as a result of their combined relentless pressure, er with the East 
Indies Fleet under Admiral Sir Arthur Power, who had succeeded Admiral Samer- 
ville, operating on the western flank, the final collapse of Japan wax brought about. 

He took the opportunity of stressing the credit which was duc to te of 
Geplon who, in the carly day af 1942, practically unarmed, watched with wepidation 
the successive collapse of work strongholds such as Hongkong, Singapore, 
Manila and the East Indies, collapsing like packs of cards under the Japanese attack. 
It was casy to imagine what their feelings must have been, knowing full well that 
they would be the next target upoa which the fall might of Japan would fall; but 
they buckled «, and the way in which they astisted and eventually, gether with 
‘our own forces, succeeded in giving the Japanese their first real rebuff must go down 
in history to their eternal credit. 

‘The work of our ships in the Far Eastern waters had not been casy. Many of 
them were not designed for tropical service. They had to carry far greater ships’ 
companies than they were originally built for, owing to the introduction of radar, 
ack-ack and other modern developments of warfare. Mese-decks have been heated 
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the middle of 1944 it was less than 3 per 1000 per day. Since then further im- 
¥ wement had taken place. ena 

Fighting the Jap was always a tough business because he did not surrender. 
Every single Jap had to be killed; the proportion of prisoners was very low. 

‘What the Army succeeded in doing would never have been possitile without the 
close co-operation, the assistance and ‘of the Royal Air Force and the United 
States Air Force. They supplied the troops with food, ammunition, petrol; every- 
thing that one could think of was flown to the troops and either dropped from the 
sirctafe or delivered by landings on hastily prepared airfelds. Nothing could have 
been done without this assistance {rom the air. 

‘Owing éo lack of landing craft it was not possible, until just before the end, to 
have close tion with the Navy, but whenever it was postible it was first- 
dass, He would like to say a word of thanks 10 General Headquarters in India, 
under General Sir Claud Auchinleck, for the great support they gave. Whatever 
1t was—reinforcements, equipment, it did not matter what he asked for—Sir Claud 
Auchinieck always vecmed able to produce it. 

What did the Army consist of? There were battalions from nearly every British 
regiment : there were Scotamen, Englishmen, Welshmen, Irishmen, in every unit 
up and down the Army; there were West Africans and East Africans, and then 
there was the Indian Army itself, the backbone of all the fighting in Burma and 
that part of the world. The Indian Army was a truly magnificent Army; ite regi- 
ments were recruited from races whose names have becn household words for 
centuries, and all of them volunteered. it was the first time that Africans had ever 
fought outside their awn continent, and they were all volunteers. The success of 
the Army was the best testimonial (o its officers and men. Victory was won by the 
inspired leadership of the commanders, from the junior lance-corporal to Sir William 
Slim, by courage in butte, by steady endurance under conditions which were as 
bad as any in the world, by determination to defeat the cnemy, by that spirit, which 
really made an Army, of co-operation between all acms and all services, and finally 
by line. The of State for War, after his retura from the Far Eost, 
said: “Their self-control was wonderful, and’ perhaps the victory over themselves 
was not their least achievement. The self-control and the fine bearing of our men 
‘out there have increased my faith in the future of this country.” He was speakiny 
of Bridsh sroope, bos those words could be applied to the whole of the Army, whic! 
had distinguished itself by these great qualities. 


Air Marshal Sir Wat1sas Corvron sail that there was no need for him to go 
back into the carly history from the air point of view in the war in Burma, In 
the first two years it was rather a repetition of what one met elsewhere, unpreparcd- 
ness and lack of resources, and it was better to pass to the middle of 1944 when the 
Air Force began to get aot onl; juate air equipment but also a proper technical 
standard, Not very much could be done without an adequate technical standard. 

‘The real interest from the air point of view of the campaign had undoubtedly 
been the enormous use which had been made of air supply. Air supply was not a 
blessing which could always be supplied because a very great deal Gt hsed fighting 
had to be done by the Air Forces they could meet 2 heavy air supply com- 
mitment, ‘To carry out this enormous talk, which atzined a peak figure oF 3.000 
tons a day flown to the Fourteenth Army, one had to make certain that one’s 
opponent in the air was innocuous and that the air was clear, and he would there- 
fore pay credit to the squadrons of heavy bombers and the medium bombers and 
fighters which enabled the transports to do their work. 

Those squadrons were composed of American, Indian, British and Canadian 
squadrons. They had two main tasks; they had to clear the Japanese completely 
out of the air, and, secondly, they had to ensure the very maximum destruction on 
the Japanese lines of communication from Siam and from Rangoon to their for- 
ward area. Results show that they did the work magnificently. Another unique 
feature of the campaign from the air point of view was the iatensity of the fighter 
bomber support which was given to the forward ting troops of the Fourteenth 
Army. In spite of maintenance and supply difficulties these squadrons operated at 
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a continuous rate of effort which had not been approached before. A glance at the 
map will show that with the existing land communications aircraft were, in fact, 
the most economical and almost the only method of producing for the Army the 
iupport and supplies which they required over such a large bare area, 

Sir William Coryton wished to pay a very great tribute to the assistance received 
from the Army and fram the Navy. Army were responsible for producing the 
airfields and ground communications—no mean the Navy met all the 
enormous demands made upon it to enable the Air Farces to supply the Army. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF FUTURE SECURITY IN 
THE INDIAN OCEAN AREA 


By Lisur,-Genzrat G. N. Mozswortn, c.s.1. 


Now that both Germany and Japan have surrendered the world turns from the 
arduous task of making war to che stupendous task of ensuring world security. Unless 
security arrangements are 100 per cent. foolproof there can be no possible hope ot 
guarantee of lasting peace, and all our sacrifices will go for nothing. 

‘The task of ensuring peace has not been made any casier by the discovery of the 
means of releasing atomic energy. It is not a matter that can be kept secret; indecd, 
if it is to be used for the benefit of mankind it should not be kept secret. Control will 
not be eaty, ‘This scientific discovery has placed in the hands of mankind a vast 
instrument for good or ill, which may cither revolutionize civilization or destroy it. 

“Thus we are today faced with problems which are no longer the exclusive concern 
of Governments, but affect each one of us individually. We have, cach one of us, a 
vital responsibility for understanding the principles on which lasting peace can be 
based—for peace is the only future for civilization—for thinking continually 
about these: Principles and contributing our own small individual share to ther prac- 
tice and preservation. 

‘Today 1 am only going to consider very tentatively a small portion of this ques- 
tion of future world securfty over a very united field. My object is litle more than 
“to start you thinking” on problems which lic before us in the immediate future, in 
ah arca in which this Association is particularly interested. 1 would, however, like 
to stress that, whatever arrangements may be made in the future, we have always the 
unknown factor of human nature before us, Occasions arise when human elements 
predominate, and no considerations of equity, economucs, life and death, or common 
sense will prevent people breaking the peace, whether it be for considerations of 
greed or despair. It is when we are faced, as we may well be faced, with such a situa- 
tion that world sccurity will be really put to the test. Either it will succeed or 
civilization will collapse. 








‘Tun Cuanten 

Already some of our best brains are thinking deeply and much valuable pre- 
minary werk has been dane at San Francisco, Pathe innrese has been aoaoed 
and the Charter of the United Nations is before the world. It is not my intention to 
discuss this important and imposing document in any detail. But for my purpose 
today certain articles require brief mention. 

‘riicles 1 and a set forth purposes and principles. ‘These are briefly: fretly, tc 
maintain international peace and security; and, secondly, to achieve international 
co-operation in economic, social, cultural and humanitarian questions. 

rticles 23 00 54 deal with the establishment of the Security Council, which will have 
primary responsibility for the maintenance of peace and security. This is outside 
Diy fell today. But Arvicle 43 i of particular interest for it deals with the contribu- 
tions to be made by all ‘the United Nations in the event of any threat 
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to the peace, Such contributions include arrangements for the provision of armed 
forces asistance, facilities and right of passage, 

‘As I see it, the outstanding features of the whole document are, firstly, inter- 
dependence and co-operation between units on a world-wide basis; and, secondly, 
cottribution by cach unit in pox fom, the common cause. Perhaps the main 
factor in cementing the interde cooperating units, and the underlyiny 
clement in the Charter, ia common funk. Itis with the application of the element 
of the Charter to India and its limitrophe countries that I am concerned today. 

It is necessary to look back very briefly to some of India’s security problems in 
the past. Defence has been, and will be in the future, closely related ‘to constitu- 
onal, political, economic and social factors, in both the internal and external ficids. 
Ie is no longer possible to consider defence in a professional, or even national, vacuum. 
Te is closely linked with every facet of national and international life. Expenditure 
‘on defence in peace was the insurance premium which every country was prepared 
to pay in the hope—generally a slender one—that it would be an adequate guarantee 
against an aggressor. If civilization is to be preserved in the future that premium 
may have to be increased; those who can afford it will, in their own interests, have 
to contribute to aid these who can afford less. Parish-pump policy toust take a back 





‘Tux Davance oF Ino 

During the period of British cccupation—I need go no further back—India has 
never beak able'to stand on her own in matters PP defence. ‘The commitments 
for which she could accept financial responsibility have been governed by limitations 
of subcontinental size, vast land and sea frontiers, special racial and tribal factors, 
low standards of living and the difficulties of raising revenue, rather than the lack 
of actual resources. 

‘At sea she has relied for security on the British taxpayer and the Pax Britannica, 
which is the gift of the Royal Navy. She has in recent years made a valuable con- 
tribution to her own local naval defence and the sccurity af trade routes in the Indian 
Ocean. But that has literally been a drop in the ocean. 

Within her boundaries her land forces have been sufficient to: 

(a) Defend her major ports. 

(6) Sccure her internal strategic communications. 

(¢) Aid the civil power in an emergency, 

(d) Maintain the status quo in tribal areas. 

Defend her frontiers against an aggressor, 

(/) Provide a small general’ reserve. 

Air forces have been a comparatively recent and valuable, though expensive, 
addition, At first responsibility fell on the Royal Air Force, but now India has her 
own Air Force, which will grow in efficiency und size—and cost. 

‘There have also been forces avaitable in those maintained by Indian States. ‘These 
have maintained security within State confines, and of the strategic communications 
which pass through State territory. They have also made a great contribution to 
imperial and allicd causes. 

But India has never been called upon, unaided, to resist a majot aggressor, either 
by sca, land or air. It has always been recognized that aid would be sent to her in 
such circumstances, and she was not called on to provide forces to meet this major 
emergency. During the two world wars she @ great contribution in men— 
apart from anything else—to theatres outside India, But the criterion, in peace and 
war, has been that any forces scnt out of India should not be to the detriment of her 
own territorial security. The main picture is one of the acceptance of limited local 
responsibility, based on the capacity to discharge it. 

Invi axp Hex NurcHsouns 

India has in the past been fort situated for defence. Her geographical posi 
tion, with no major power in lone arosianty ity by sea oF land, ber been her saviour. 
Natural obstacles of mountain, desert and forest have combined to render the defence 
of her enormous land frontier a reasonable commitment with limited resources. The 
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traditional gateways on the west have always been vulnerable spots, whether the 
danger has come from central Asiatic hordes, tribal incursions, ‘Tsarist Russia or 

reine Se Comees Te Se eee ee 
Japan showed jurma, tically Ny is 
i Pceiealy joined to India. But what held for the past uo Tooger 3 for the 
future, Aircraft arc only in their infancy, and to them physical land obstacles are 
litde or no obstacles at all. Her v lity has increased by several hundred per 
cont, and is increasing. 

By sea her coormous coastline is extremely vulacrable, as the Japanese have 
shown, Here her safety lies in keeping potential aggressors far from her waters. 

Politically she is nov so well placed” "She ia by nations which are con- 
sticutionally, economically or socially unstable. To the west lic Iran and Afghanistan; 
to the north-west Sinkiang, in which both Russia and China are interested; to the 
north are Nepal and Tibet, both undeveloped; to the east is Burma, with Siam 
beyond, Leaving Burma aside, none of these countries may, in itself, be likely to 
with to disturb the peace. “But indieet, by reason of their instability and weak- 
ness, they are individually and collectively potential danger-points. 

fo general, the outlook for the countries bordering the Indian Ocean is not too 
rosy. Not only have modern developments complicated and increased their defence 

jems, but there are many other probicms of interdependence and co-operation 

which ore at present almost virgin soil. 


‘Szcursry Recions 


1 now turn to the future, The San Francisco Charter has cleared the ground as 
rogards principles, but there is much detail yet to be worked out Beneath the 
oo of the, Woda Beurily Council there will have tole local esponsibility in 
regions yet to . security regions or zones contain interdependent 
units, who will rate and ribure primarily to the solution of their own 
security problems. But the regions Ives will, nu doubt, be interlocked, one 
region helping another in an emergency. 

We do not yet know how or where these regions will take shape, or how many 
there will be. But it is not unreasonable to suppose that India, by reason of her size, 
position, man power and resources—to say nothing of her Sspirations—-might be the 
major partner in a region lying between Africa and the Middle East on the onc 
hand, and such regions as may be formed in the Far East and Pacific on the other. 
‘The other units with which she might be associated would be those in close proximity 
to the Indian Ocean, 

In considering such a region, with India as its centre, economic, cultura] and 
social factors must come into full account, as well as those of strategy. We can no 
longer think solely in terms of imperial commitments. 

ro the west there would be obvious objections to the inclusions of any portians of 
Africa, the Red Sea littoral or Saudi Arabia. With the possible on Bige of the 
Hadramaut look elsewhere thao to the Indian Ocean, Cult ly, Iraq and 
Tran are more closcly linked to the Middle East—particularly if we bear in mind the 
terms of the Seadabad Pact. But strategically Indian Ocean defence is very clasel 
linked with the Basra Vilayet, the Persian Gulf, the Trucial Shcikhdoms, South 
Iron, and those parts of Exstern Iran through which runs the route from India to 

Afghanistan is in ar Ape linked to India, and her les are closely related 
to those on the indian si ‘of the Durand Line. Her let to the sea is throu; 
India. Nepal has close affinities to India, but Sinkiang and Tibet lie beyond 
Himalayan wall and may perhaps be excluded. Affairs in both countries will, how- 
ever, always be a concern to any Government in india. 

Ceylon, Burma and Malaya, whose defence is closely bound up with that of Indis, 
are obvious candidates for inclusion. $o also is the Netherlands Indies, together 
with Borneo, Sarawak and Labuan. Siam and Indo-China are borderline cases. 
Culturally they have few connections with the peoples of the Indian Ocean. It may 
be that, weak as they are, they would fit more convenicntly and appropriately into & 
For Eastern Region. 
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Tsa Loors Derm 


As a minimum, however, an Indian Ocean Region might well comprise the 
Persian Gulf and its lisoral, Easter Iran (pomibly the whole of Iran for adeniniatra 
five convenience), Afghanistan, India, Nepal, Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, the Nether 
lands East Indies, Borneo, Sarawak and . This would give an adequate 
number of interdependent units, but not too many; a sufficiency of material resources 
and man power; and strategically an area which would not be too large for the rapid 
movement of reinforcements in an emer; Strategically, also, it provides space 
for defence in depth and for the central ‘cotral focation of rescrves of material, production 
and forces, 

Tt remains to be scen what contribution the units so grouped could make to their 
own and world security. It must be assumed that the first commitment of any unit 
would be its own internal stability. Beyond that, 207 suplaand there will have 
to be a surplus—will go, firstly, towards regional and, secondly, world needs. This 
assumption, of course riles ext the “ intervationalizing” of all armed forces. AB 
such Erojest, except for very special needs, or for special weapons, bristles wit 


India, by reason Fee, her location, size, resources and i growing importance, would 
ro core of the res| ities woul 

[reefs Doogie Pont gm fee greg pag 
facilities at the dispose of the World. Cousci for the location abd taining of reserves 
raised, and paid for, outside India. In the material and industrial ficlds her contribu- 
tion may be even greater than in the purely military field. It might well be that the 
directional and co-ordinatin, oeganism for the region would best be located in India. 
In the fields of culture and research she would doubtless contribute much, 

The < units, with the exception of the Netherlands East Indies, have limited 
resources and would, at any rate at first, contribute more in the form of matcrial 
and su; than armed force. The Netherlands East Indies possessed considerable 
armed forces in the past. No doubt she would wish to reestablish and, perhay , 
increase these. But what ever the resources of a unit may be, it seems essential 
she should be expected to prepare some force which, in an emergency, could be made 
available for a common cause, 

Jn considering the purely military side of the problem of contribution we must 
remember that the size, composition and armament of forces may undergo very con- 
siderable change in the future. New cqurel Bue and new methods of transportation 
may reduce the number of men required. whatever the weapons produced and 
the method of their employment, men will be required to handle them. Morcover, 
men will for a very long ome be the most suitable medivm. for the preservation of 
order, in circumstances not amounting to major war, India has always possesscd 
men who, by tradition and nature, are well suited to handle weapons, and whose 
integrity can be relied on. She may for some ycare be atked to include them, in full 
measure, in her contribution. 





Co-onpivarion 

But it is not on armed force that the main basis of securit maity witht. a region wil) 
rest. Much will d ‘on the quality of the co-ordinated and co-operative planning 
and interchange of information between the interdependent unis. T quote the 
Charter again, which enjoins “the solving of international problems of an 
conomic, social, cultural or humaniterian character and eit ig and encouraging 
respect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms for all, without distinctions 
as to race, sex, language or religion.” Cooperation on these lines is the greatest 
guarantee for lasting peace. 

shelfmy be that the reaction of many of my listeners to what 1 have said may take 

the form of two questions. In the first what is the good of considering the 





probleras of a small ‘the world security scheme, while the cen- 
tral sreture is el in the melding pot? 
Te is a disturbin; conference of the Foreign Ministers of the 


Waited Nations has up without reaching any major decisions, This is, per- 
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haps, not s0 surprising as it appears at first sight. The stark fact of the emergenoe 
from the frcs of this War of a new Russia as z world Power, with verp definite ideas 
on her place in the future Europe, has not yet hed time to sink in. It is only 
natural that the ideas of a totalitarian State on how other States should be governed 
in a reorganized world should not coincide with those of the great western demo- 
cracics. Bu, although the hitch which has occurred will cause unfortunate delay, 
there seems no reason why, after a period for thought, a ie media will not be found. 

‘There is also a disturbing clement in the reactions of American opinion and Can- 
gress to the appeals put forward by the United States Service Chiefs for the post- 
rar foress to be maintained. General Marshall has askedlor a nucleus on which to 
be able to mobilize four million men within one year in an emergency. It seems 
unlikely that he will get this. If the United States go back on world security the 
outlook is a poor one. 

‘There ix also the unknown element of the atomic bomb. This may or may not be 
a bogey. On the one hand, the secret will not be easy to kep; on the other, we are 
told that cost may be the limiting factor. Whatever tgc truth, atomic encrgy may 
be the determining element in any plans for security aif? may revalptionize any pre- 
conceived ideas. 

But in spite of these disturbing and somewhat unknown factors there is surely 
no harm in considering and ventilating ideas on both major and rainor problems. 
There is much force in the contention of General Smuts that patience and friendly 
discussion will overcome present difficulties. 


Potrricat Asrmations 

In the second place, what is the good of considering a world security region in 
which all the units are politically and militarily backward and undeveloped? 

It is perfectly true that these terms can be applied to all the units T have su 
gested as those which might farm part of an Indian Ocean Region. Iran and A{ghani- 
stan are constitutionally and economically unstable; militarily they are archaic, India 
is torn with disunity and communal feeling; but she has a sound military organiza- 
tion; an industrial system capable of rauch development; and Indian idcas have been 
hroadened by the experience and responsibilities of war. “Burma and Ceylon are poor, 
to a great extent defenceless, and policiclly inexperienced. Siam in dangerously 
weak in every department. Malaya has always had to rely on Britain for defence; 
her politics are extremely complex owing to her mixed population. In the Nether- 
lands East Indies we now see a strong ian reaction to European rule. 

Throughout the region the war—and ideas of Japancac co;prosperity_have given 
a vast stimulus to popular aspirations and half-baked ideas of self-government and 
independence. We, a3 9 democracy, have done much to sow and foster those ideas, 
s0 we cannot nuw complain, Indeed, it seems possible that many people in this 
country will have to revolutionize their own ideas on the future of Rastern peoples, 
and whole-heartedly accept the inevitable. It i surely the time not for repression, 
but for the wise direction of popular aspiration along sound channels, and for ensur- 
ing that progress to the ultimate goal is neither too rough nor too rapid. 

If that view is taken it is surely necessary co begin to think out the problems at 
once, 40 that atlwances can be made beneath an winbrela of pesce and osusitntionsl 
progress go hand-in-hand with security, All of which, I am afraid, implics that for 
a very considerable period aid in one form or another will have to come from out- 
side to ensure the security of the Indian Ocean Region, 

In what ¥ have put before you there is nothing new. The canception of an Indian 
Ocean defensive bloc has been considered in the past. It has, however, always 
foundered on the rocks of interdependence and co-operation—or, rather, independence 
and hon-co-operation. Thus people like myself, and others of far greater eminence, 
have been regarded as dreamers and Utopians. “But the dream has now got to come 
true. ‘The world is face to face with stark facts. The dreams of independence 
and national isolation, in which many Eastern thinkers have becn, and are, in- 
dulging, have been torn to shreds by the of atomic energy. No one can 
afford now to allow others to be i ‘We are all in the same bost snd 
travelling over a stormy and unknown sea. Unless we all pull together we are 
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bound for the rocks, There are plenty of racks, some known, some unknown. We 


are all responsible {or keeping a sharp look-out, not only to point out dangers which 
we may tot, but to ensure that those who are responsible do'not steer a course which 
will bring ux to destruction. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A usrine of the East India Association. was held at the Caxton Hall, Caxton 
Street, S,W.1, on Tuesday, October 30, 1945, when Licut-General G. N. Moum- 
wonrt ey read the foregoing paper. Lard Haus, c.cat, como, a.cit, 
presided. 





‘The Cramman thought he need say Jittle by way of introduction cither of the 
Jecturer or of the subject ‘of the lecture. G Mokewurth had high qualifications 
to apcak on this subject, of which moreover he had made a special ‘study. No one 
could doubt the importance of the question of defence, but in discussing it onc was 
in somewhat of a dilemma, There were peciects for an organization of the United 
Nations, which through its Security would supervise and supplement the 
efforts of individual nations for the provision of security and perhaps would cutircly 
replace them. On the other hand, there were the undisclosed posmbilities of the 
atomic bomb which might put war entirely out of court, or it might create a 
situation in which those very few nations which could manufacture it might 
dominate thewhole world, In view of these undisclosed possibilities many thought 
that it was almost irrelevant to discuss questions of defence other than on a" global” 
scale. Was that really so? ‘There were local problems of defence which could be 
discussed with some air of reality in the light of our expericnecs and knowledge of 
local factors. ‘The problem of the defence of India was certainly one of them. Tt 
was a matter of supreme importance not only to India but to this country, because 
India was a focal point in our Imperial communications. 


General Molesworth then read his paper. 





Sic Jereuy Ratswan said that he was very much indebted to General Molesworth 
for an extremely interesting and thought-provohing paper. ‘The two factors which 
he cmphasized, interdependence and tion, were the main factors in the 
problem both of regional security and world security. Fle had found himself con- 
standly beset in the field of Indian activity during the war by problems arising from 
the absence of international co-operation, and now saw that the sort of problems 
which were always thought of as being confined to India and the British Empire 
were equally at home throughout the whole world. What had hitherto been scen 
vas an India complaining of the disproportionate cot of defene, but the war came 
and India found that the cost of defence went up to figures which scemed fantastic. 
‘The total defence budget was multiplied about ten times, but in spite of that a situa- 
dion srose in which the British taxpayer felt that he had been called upon to bear 
an undue burden in relation to the waging of the war in the territories contiguous 

«to India. 

‘There was the problem of the relation of America to the cost of the war, a 
problem which was now being worked out in Washington, Many present economic 
troubles were duc to the fact that that problem had not been solved. It used to be 
said that finance would never stop a war, but at the present moment we all realized 
that the most scrious aspect of war was its economic consequences. Finance could 
be ignored during the war, but it back with terrific foree at the end. The 
prevent position which we, America and India were facing, was due to the lack of 
any rational scheme of interdependence and co-operation in the maintenance of a 
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Summon ceapenabaiey. America only came in at a certain tage when a tremendous 


amount of Blood and treasure had gut and Britsin had become im. 
werished. ordinary Congressman t America’s responsibility dated 
From her cotry, and he could stot be made torrealize chat he should make a further 


contribution because of the additional burden which Britain bore during the stage 
when she was defending civilization singlehanded, 

How did this affect India? India from her own resources had provided an enor- 
mous part of the material for war. At the outbreak of war che largest professional 
Army iin the British Empire was situated in and being mai tained by “dis, and 
that had much to do with the outcome of the campaign in North Africa, which 
saw the beginning of the turning paint of the whole war. But it did come back 
to the question of why should India have to provide so much from her own 
retources. Did it not throw some light on the old question of what was the pro} 
fanction of India? Later on Allied’ armics swarmed into India, and the oll idea 
that India should maintain the armies located within her own boundaries became 
completely meaningless. A couttry as poor as India could not be expected to main- 
tain the armies needed for the waging of the world war, abd it was a difficult 
matter to disentangle and define the various elements which should be determined 
in order to answer the problem. That brought him back to a fundamental con- 
siderution in these matters, A country could not expect to be interested in the main- 
tenance of peace unless its standard of living was such that the people found it 
worth while to make sacrifices to maintain peace.” A man could ape be persuaded 
to undergo great sacrifices in time of peace as well as war il, broadly speaking, life 
was not very much worth living. A tolerable standard of living was an essential 
part in the realization of responsibility for a general scheme of defence und the 
mumntenance of world peace. It was precisely because problems of that kind had 
not been worked out that the world was in the trouble it was in at the moment. 

‘Thete problems were not incapable of rational treatment. In the domestic 
sphere they had becn solved where it was realized chat the maintenance of internal 
law and order was something for which everyone had to pay; but those who could 
afford more had to pay a great deal more, and in times of war the wealthier classea 
of the community were made to contribute an enormous chare. Similarly, an inter- 
national system of peace required a gradation of contribution of resources, not merely 
moncy, but real resources. Countrics like India would be given a tolerable quota, 
und cOuntrice flke America would have to bear a very muck larger share than they 
had been used to thinking of in the years of isolation, or even in the years when 
they first began to realize that the Atlantic was no more a defchee to them than 
the English Channel was to Great Britain, 








Colonel E. W. Stavenrse, c.2.s. (Adviser to the Nizam’s Government), said that 
Sir feremy Ruisman had spoken of the cost of the Army in India, but that was a 
small financial problem compared with that now befare India. He thought that the 
strategic plan put forward by General Moleworth was one which could only be 
coupled with a much larger one in dealing with the defence of India. ‘There were 
five pareners in the defence of that part of the world: India, Africa, Australia, New 
‘Zealand and the Var Fastern Colonice. He did not see how the amaller countries 
mentioned could possibly be relied upon even. with cooperation and interdependence 
00 vitally strested by General M unless these five countrics mentioned 
were of the sume mind. ‘They had faced two wars, and had endured great strain, 
and they would have to take a bigger view of the problems arising out of defence 
of the Indian Ocean. If they were hot reliable partners in the Commonwealth of 
Nations we should have another failure. ‘There must not be problems similar to 
those set us by Ireland. ‘These members of the Commonwealth must be bound by 
2 common purpose, and co-operate closly by both ses, a and land under oh 
command. 

Sir Jeremy Raisman had laid almost the whole financial burden on America; the 
General had suggested that India could not afford it. Who could? It must be 
portionately borne, and it seemed to the speaker that, as Sir Jeremy Raismen 
rightly said, it depended very much on the standard of living and national outlook 
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of the peoples. Many of those preseat had a small part in trying to raise 
the sartdard of ving io India, aud if more ely mare, stuicipated tndia would 
not be so dependent on the other members of the Commonwealth. 

Tt was the wider and dependable on that should be the basis of our 
strategic policy in that part of the General Molesworth's plan was too 
narrow, and in his view it must be broadened to include the co-operation of the 
other members of the Commonwealth mentioned, to make the defence measures 
secure. To do this all must plan for improved social and economic standards; only 
this would make the defence of these countries worth while, 


Major Wrarr, x.7., said that assuming India had achieved her political independ- 
ence Britain would still be under some obligation for her defence. At the moment 
one of our most direct air routes passed over Rajputana, and if India had her political 
i nce then our direct responsibility for her defence must shift to Indian 
hands and must rest with the Indian Army. At the moment the senior officers of 
the Indian Army were British, and that could not continue indefinitely. He would 
like to know how long General Molesworth thought it would take to train a auffi- 
ciency of Indian personnel to make the Army cfficient. It was a big question and 
‘one which had to be thought out straightaway. 


General Motzswoant said that it took officers like himself thiny to thirty-five 
years to grow. Indian officers were now being brought to the rank of Brigadier, 
Tor there'were not many of them when one thought of the chermous sizc of the 
Indian Defence Farces, He thought that the complete Indianization of the Indian 
Army and the time it would take for India to stand on her own fect militarily, and, 
perhaps, politically and constitutionally, would be from now to thirty to sixty years, 
and it could not be any figure less than that. Progress must not be too slow or too 
tapld, and thet was the trux of the matrer. Inthe meantime, in some form or 
another, with British personnel wholeheartedly co-operating at they had always done, 
ss would continue. 

If India got her own Constitution how would the defence of India and the 
question of refources, communications and other things work? He believed there 
would have to be a clear indication by the World Security Council af its require- 
ments on the basis of the Charter. India was onc of the finest training grounds in 
the woelds there was plenty of room, infinite variety in the terrain and in the 
climate; in fact, everything which was required for the training of forecs, He be- 
lieved that there would have to be in India definite areas in which strategic air 
reserves, and ponibly strategic tand and naval reserves, would have to be allocated. 
It was nonsense for anyone to suggest that an independent India could be isolated, 
but that did not mean that Iadiens would not have as much freedom as the British, 











Mr, Z. A. Souerr said that he was very much interested in the regional scheme of 
defence around the Indian Ocean, a» outlined by General Molesworth, but wa sur- 
prised to hear Sir Jermy Raisman say that the inducement to go to war was deter- 
mined by a high standard of living. or it was hard for him to believe that Great 
Britain wene to war to maintain her high standard of living. To his mind the onl 
inducement to go to war was whether the ideology believed in by people wax wort 

rererving and worth fighting for. If Mussulmans in India were for fighting the 
japanese, it wat not so much for strategetic reasons ax for the fact that the ideas 
the Japanese stood for were contrary to Islam. 

General Molesworth was recommending his scheme of regional defence for the 
Indian Ocean area at a time when the question of partition war to the fore in India, 
Outwardly it might look as if Mussulmans could not appreciate the General's scheme 
of regional defence. Such an impression was erronents. For let it be understood 
that the Muslim idea of Pakistan did not preclude Muslim association in any such 
scheme of defence. Muslim nationalism did not stand for isolation. On the contrary, 
Mustulmans smod for full-blooded cooperation with all the progressive countries 
of the world. That co-operation would be worth while only after the Mussulmans 
were savured that they would be free to live their own peculiar life, under the 

vou. XL. c 
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governance of ideas which they held most dear. All Mussulmans sought to 
serve was their distinct way of life, a way of life which Britons could easily under- 
stand, inasmuch as they themselves had a distinct way of life, of which they were 
justly proud. The Muslim way of life could be preserved only in partition. “Other- 
wise the Hindu majority was bound to affect it adversely. It was at points like 
these that to the Muslim mind fighting became the only way out of the difficulty. 
Assured of that way of life, Mussulmans were anxious to play their part in any 
regional scheme of defence, For them interdependence was the keystone to world 
security. 


In summing up the Cxataman recalled his preliminary observations regarding 
the relevance of discussion of problems of defence in spite of the fact that there was 
looming in the distance the possibility of a global security scheme. He felt justified 
in having made those observations by what General Molesworth had said regarding 
the way in which India could fit into the scheme of global defence and the contribu- 
tion which she could make to it. General Molesworth had examined the question 

ints of view, & the contribution which India herself could ¢, and 

ty of her making an increased contribution in association with some 
joining countries as part of a regional scheme of defence, Everyone would 

agrce that, viewed as a region, the associated nations to which he referred, headed 
by India, would from the point of view of global security constitute at present a 
somewhat weak combination. In view of their present social and political factors 
many of these nations would be written off at once. The Netherlands Indies might 
have a contribution to make, but the chief burden would undoubtedly fall on India. 

India might have great industrial possibilities, but they were only now being 
ba are on a large scale. The chief obstacle, however, to her capacity to con- 
tribute to a scheme of security lay in the low economic standards of the great mass of 
her population, He feared, moreover, that India, still in the mentality o! dence, 
would be liable to look to the sources of global defence, and fail to make of her 
own initiative sacrifices on 2 scale to which she had not been accustomed in the 






it. 
Peethe chief contribution which India could make to world security would not be so 
much on the material side for the immediate or approximate future, but in the im- 
vement of her own internal conditions, thereby rendering her better able to take 
r part in the scheme of security and less liable to be a cause of possible friction in 
work affairs, As Sit Jeremy Raisman had reminded us, a people with low standards 
of living would lack the incentive to make a real contribution to world peace. 
Everything that had been said that afternoon emphasized one point, that for many 
's India must be dependent on others. One might emphasize the principle of 
interdependence, and he should certainly do everything to the growth of the 
spirit of co-operation, but for many years India would be dependent for securit 
partnership in the Commonwealth ahd her association with the United Kin, - 
She would have more to gain from this thar from reliance on such assistance as 
she might obtain from other nations in the world. 


Sir Lancztot Granta proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Lord Hailey for 
siding, and to General Molesworth for his address, which was carried by acpi 


INDIA’S FOOD PROBLEM 


By Sir Joun WoopHesn, &.¢.8.1., €.1.8. 


Inmropverion 
Tnx following recommendation is contained in the Report of the United Nations 
Conference on Food and Agriculture held at Hot Springs. Virginia, in the autumn 
of 1943: 


“(q) That the governments and authorities here represented immediately 
undertake the task of increasing the food resources and improving the dicts of 
their peoples in accordance with the principles and objectives outlined in the find- 
ings of the Conference, and declare to their respective peoples and to other govern- 
ments and authorities here represented their intention of so doing.” 


By that recommendation the ives of forty-four Governments, including 
the Government of India, declared that their aim and purpose was to achieve freedom 
from want forall men, in my address to you thie afternoon isl endeavour to deal 
with some aspects lem of increasing supplies and improving the 
dict of the peoples of India. I have used the words ° some £4 intentionally, for 
the question of nutrition in India is a tremendous one, and for practical purposes is 
coextensive with that of the whole future development of the country. One item 
of the terms of reference of the Famine Inquiry Commission appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India in 1944, of which I was Chairman, was “ the possibility of improvin, 
the diet of the people and yield of food cropr.”” My remarks today. will be based 
upon aur Report, which was published about two months ago. 








‘Tex Praszny Nuretrion Positron 


India today has 2 population of about 400 millions, and it has been estimated that 
about 30 per cent. of that chormous tion does not get enough to pproxi> 
mately three out of cvery ten suffer under-nutrition. That, however, is not the 
whole story, for ail larger proportion suffer from malnutrition, In the case of 
this section of the community the diet, although adequate in quantity, is inadequate 
in quality; it is unbalanced. "Cereals, rice, wheat and millers form the staple articles 
‘of Indian diets, but a diet compoved largely ‘of cereals docs not contain cnough of the 
nutrients required for health and to be supplemented by protective foods to 
make good its deficiencies in proteins, fat, vitamins, and mineral salts. These protec- 
tive foods include pulses, vegetables, {ruit, fish, meat, milk"and eggs. The dict of 
large numbers, though it contains cereals in adequate quantities, lacks a sufficient 
amount of these protective foods, and it is these persons who suffer from malnut 
Further, a and well-balanced diet costs more than a poor diet containing 
little else besides cereals. ‘The protective foods are more expensive than the energy- 
felding Lramarprs cay gr egrens she poor eat is focord n order coat 
junger, to largely on the cheaper foods. This point may be illus. 
trated in is Gay: Before the war it was reckoned that the coc of a well-balanced 
diet was about 20 nipees a month for a family containing the equivalent of four 
adult males, whereas that of an ill-balanced diet, sufficient in quantity but defective in 
quality, was about 10 rupees a month. On the assumption that the poor spend 60 per 
cent. of their income on food, an expenditure of 20 rupecs a month on would 
require an income of at least 30 rupees a month. The average monthly income of 
large sections of the population, urban and rural, before the war was below that level. 
‘These figures, approximate though they are, serve to indicate the gulf between pos 
sible and desirable expenditure ‘The lack of purchasing power is probably 
the most important cause of malnutrition. 
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Porutanion Gaownt 

In a country in which the great majority of the people ia d on agriculture 
and in which the population {ives to 2 large extent on the food it grows itll, popu 
lation growth and its bearing on food supply are matters of ‘great importance. 
Beaween 187a, the date of the first census, and 191 the rate of increase of India’s 
population was not remarkably rapid, the increase dung thia period of fifty years 
heing a0 per cont. This relatively slow rate of increase was «uc to high mortality 
from famine and discase, ‘The position changed in 1ga1 and during the ‘next twenty 
yeats India’s population increased by over 25 per cent, an average annual ineeare of 
1-25 per cent, aa against o-g per cent. during the previous fifty years. The reason fur 
this change is not far to seck. During the years 1921 to 1941 India was free from 
mayor famines, and there was no abnormal mortality from epidemic disease, such 
as that caused by plague and influenza during the previous twenty years. Agzin, 
though during this period the death-rate steadily delined, the birth-rate remained 
relauively constant with perhaps a slight tendency to fall. In British India the death- 
rate {ell between 1920 and 1940 from 34 to 23 per thousand, while the birth-rate only 
fell from 37 to 34 per thousand, : 

India's population increased by a5 per cent. during the twenty years ending with 
1941. What coutse is the curve of population growth likely to follow during the 
succeeding thirty years, say, up to 1970? That is a question which cannot be 
answered with certainty. ration Rececasty, like many other farceasts, are apt to 
be falsified by events, particularly when satisfactory scientific data are lacking, but 
the broad conclusion seems to be justified that, in the absence of major calamitics 
acting as checks in the Malthusian sense, the population of India will continue to 
‘grow ot the present rate for several decades to come. Age composition is favour- 
able to growth, ‘Though, creating, the deathzats is sill high “about 23_ per 
thousand’-and the posahilities of reducing mortality by the development of health 
and medical services are tremendous, Schemes are now being drawn up for extend- 
ing and improving these services, which, if they come to fruition, are likely to pro- 
duce early sevules, 

(On the other hand, there are factors which may check the growth of population, 
‘The birth-rate fell sharply in the three years 1941, 1942 and 1943. For the ten years 
ending 1940 it was 34 per thousand, but by 1942 it had fallen to ap and by 1943 10 26. 
‘Thin fll le mporant andy if continued, wil wrongly influence the future courte 
of population growth. At’ present, however, the underlying causes are not fully 
tunderrtood, and if it should be due to family seperation, resting from enismnent 
and the growth of war industries, it is likely to be followed by a compensatory rise 
when normal conditions return, The of industry acts as a check on popula 
tion growth, because normally it increases urbanization, avd people living in towns 
and cities generally have fewer children than those living in rural arcas, The 
declining birth-rate in the west has been associated with increasing urbanization, and 
it is reasonable to suppose that urbanization will have the same effect op reproduc- 
tion ia India os it has had in other countries of the world. ‘The population of large 
cities in India increased by 7 millions (Br per cent.) during the decade 193r to 1941, 
and it 1s possible that, with the advance in industrialization in the post-war 
the proces will not only continue but will at a faster rate. ‘The loss of life 
in the Bengal famine was considerable; this will influence population grawth in 
Bengal during the next few decades, but its immediate and later effects on the total 


polation of India will probably not be great. 
POFAa analyse of all the factors Toncerned with population growth suggests that, in 
the absence of major calnmitics, the population of India will reach 2 hgure of 500 
millions in twenty or twenty-five years’ time, 




















Is Ivo Over-rorutaren? 

Having regard to her vast population, the possibility that the population will 
Increase BY Tos millions in the next twenty or tweney-five years and the low standard 
‘of liing ‘of the mass of her people, the question naturally arises, Is India over- 
populated? “That is a question, however, which cannot be answered by a imple 
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“Yes” or “No.” Pressure of population, which, of course, varies in different parts 
‘of the country, is shown and felt in various ways. First, by the general trend of 
food imports and exports, India having within generation become an im- 

i the decrease in the size of 
ings, and the increase in 

number of landless agricultural labourers, ali retated to the {act that 
the total area under cultivation has not increased as rapidly as population 
40 that the per capita area has decreased, Finally, by the continuing poverty 
ofthe muss ofthe Pople and by the widespread existence of mal- and uoder-autriton, 








industrial and agricultural resources," and expressed the view that these resources, if 
vigorously developed, were such as not only to meet the needs of the growing popu- 
lation, but also to effect an improvement in the standards of living and quiron. 
‘We emphasized strongly and repeatedly the magnitude of the task involved and its 
imperious necessity, and concluded with a warning in these words: “hither an 
effort must be made on a scale hitherto unthought of or a decline in standards of 
living and nutrition is inevitable.” 


Incrtase mv Aoricutturat Propuction 


During the fast one hundred years Governments in India have accepted the duty 
of preventing widespread death from famine, The further obligation must now 
be accepted of taking every possible step not only to prevent starvation, but alto to 
improve nutrition and create a healthy and vigorous population. ‘The State should 
recognize, a¢ a broad principle it ultimate reepondbilty to provide enough foc for 
all, and ail the resources of Government must be brought tc bear in order to achieve 
that end, The yield of food crops, the basic cereals and the protective foods must be 
increased to the greatest possible extent. ‘The technological possibilities of increasin 
agricoltural production ae great. Dr, Barns, who was for some years Agriculture 
iasioner with the Government of India, in his monograph on “ Technological 
Possibilities of Agricultural Development in India (1944)" estimates that the yield 
of rice can be increased by 30 per cent.—z0 per cent. by manures, 5 per cent. by im- 
proved varieties and 5 per cent. by protecting from pests and diseases. Indeed, he 
considers that there would be no dif in increasing the yield by 50 per cent— 
4o per cent. by manuring and ro per cent. by improved varieties. ing to the 
same authority potential increases in the yield of millets and wheat are of the order 
of a5 to 30 per cent. ‘The present average yield of sugarcane is about 35 tons per 
acre, Dr. Burns considers it possible to produce yields of 30 tw 55 tons per acre 
according to the part of India, fe must, however, be emphasized that these are tech- 
nological possibilitics, illustrating what might be achieved by thoroughly cfficient 
agricultural methods. They are not immediate possibilities for the vast majority of 
the small farmers of India, and will not be fully achieved without a tremehious 
effort on the part of the Governments in India and of the people themselves, It ie 
impossible, within the limita of a short address, to deal with all the steps that must 
be taken to step up agricultural production, and T-must content myself by referring 
briefly to the mein line of attack. I fear they contain litte really new. ‘Thay have all 
‘except one, been advocated at one time or another, and in particular by the Royal 
Conimission on Agriculture. ‘The provision of an assured and regular water supply ix 
a most potent—pethaps the most potent—meahs of increasing agricultural production. 
Irrigation canals, multipurpose reservoirs, tube wells, river puraping, open wells, 
tanks, private irrigation works in permanently settled estates, and the conservation 
of rainwater by eoatour bunding must all be developed to the utmost extent. Next 
to the provision of an assured water the use of manures offers the most im- 
portant tingle means of increasing the yield of eropt. Hitherto the use of manures 
been confined to the more profitable among the cash crops, and the 
amount spplied to land on which the main crops are grown has becn very 
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small, It is essential that the use of organic and inorganic manures should 
be greatly extended. Every source of fertlizing material must be utilized to 
the allest extent, the supety snd dlstsibetion of manures most be so managed set 
ensure that they are available in all of the country at the cheapest possible 
rates, cultivators must be educated in their use, and tural Departments must 
be in a position to give advice as to the quantity and the manner in which they 
should be applied. Work on the breeding of better varictics of crops must not only 
continue but be greatly expanded, and larger quantitics of improved sed must be 
made available to the cultivator. Protection against pests and diseases is an important 
factor in increasing production; improved measures of control must be investigated 
and applied, Large areas in certain Provinces are infested with dee weeds. 
The foss in production due to these weeds is enormous; the land which is most 
affected remains uncultivated, and in the lestinfested sreas the out-turn is greatly 
reduced, Work on the eradication of these weeds through deep ploughing by 
tractors has becn undertaken, and one hopes that it will ¢ successful. Malaria, 
the most common and most debilitating disease in rural India, not only scriously 
affects the efficiency of the cultivator, but also prevents large areas of fertile land from 
being culcvated. .A most vigorous attack ob urban and rural malaria should be 
japnened ow Hee the mac gests Meaaines for the imy ovement of livestode oe 

continued and intensified, ani experiments into sibility applica 
tion of methods of mixed farming should be continued and extended, And we bur 
not by any means the least important, the administrative and field establishments of 
the Agricultural Departments must be very considerably expanded, There is un- 
doubtedly great scope for increasing agricultural production in India. But the increase 
necessary to feed the growing population on a satisfactory standard of nutrition will 
be achieved without a tremendous effort. It ix imperative that the effort should 
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The Famine Inquiry Commission outlined food policy for the {unure, and 1 
will now indicate the main points we sought to make. Cereals are the hasic food of 
the people of India, and the Commission recommended that self-sufficiency in cereals 
should be one of the cardinal aims of food and agricultural policy. In patting for- 
ward this proposal ic was not, however, recommended that the producer should be 
compelled to grow cereals in preference to other food and non-food craps. It was 
not considered necessary or desirable that an uneconomical diversion of cultivation 
from non-cercal to cereal crops should be compulsorily effected for the purpose of 
achieving self-sufficiency in cereals. The main cereals are rice, wheat and millets. 
Belore the war India was self-copporting in wheat and millets st the prevailing rate 
of intakes there waa a small export of wheat of about 200,000 tons # year. Irrigation 
is the most important means of increasing wheat production, and it is mainly to 
the development of irrigation that one must look for the increated supplies to meet 
future requirements, The two principal millets, jowar and bajra, are grown in arcas 
cof comparatively low rainfall. Here also large increases in yield can ined by 
irrigation, but, generally speaking, millets are grown in arcas in which irrigation is 
difficult and is likely to remain difficult. Reliance, therefore, will have to be placed 
mainly on, first, dry farming methods, which include contour bunding for the con- 


servation of rainfall, and, secondly, ing. According to Dr. Burns 2n increase 
of the order of 20 por ovis. fa pewible by the application of dry farming methods 
and the use of fertilizers. As regard rice, the position is less favourable, for before 
the war India was not self-sufficient in’ this cereal, annua! imports being about 
1? million tons. If India is to be self ing in rice by. aay, 1960, production will 
have to be increased by about one-third, or, roughly, by about 8 million tans, Can 
this increase be achieved? Large-scale irrigation schemes in Madras, Sind, and 
Bengal can make a very substantial contribution towards future requirements, and it 
may be posible by anthmolaria measures to inerease considerably the area under 
rice in Madras and the United Provinces. But it is clear that the major part of the 
increase will have to come from increased yields from land already under rice cultiva- 
tion, Rice yields, as 1 have said, can be increased by 30 per cent—20 per cent. by 
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manure and 10 per cent. by improved varieties and protection from pests and diseascs. 
The poniblites of increasing ies of rie to the extent accesery to make India 
self-sufficient in that cereal must, langely depend on 2 large increase in the 
supply and use of manures. The quantities of manures and fertilizers required are, 
however, enormous and well illustrate the tremendous and untiring efforts which 
will have to be made to expand agricultural out-«urn, 
Cartan Hiot-Ympme Canoes 
The potato and sweet potato both occupy a prominent position in world food 
economy, As 2 world source of food cacrgy, th potato is hot far behind rice and 
wheat, and its cultivation is of particular importance in the more densely populated 
European countries, ‘The sweet is a root of great importance in many of the 
warmer countries of the world. Both potatoes and sweet potatoes give a larger return, 
of food energy per unit area than cereals, and are of value where, as in India, the 
wure of population on land makes it essential that the most profitable use should 
Eo made of aed. The extended cultivation of and sweet potatoes should, 
therefore, be one of the objects of food policy. ‘This, however, is subject to a qualifi- 
cation. ‘These foods, particularly the sweet potato, are deficient in proteins, and if 
they are taken af the shain ingredient in the diet, protsin intake is schously reduced. 
The aim, therefore, should be to increase the production of these two foods simul- 
taneously with that of other foods, such a8 cereals, pulses, fish, etc., which are richer 
in protein, in such a manner that they form part of a diet ouherise containing a 
sufficiency of protein, Tapioca is another high-yielding crop, but it is a very poor 
source of protein, and] in normal times the growing of eapncs should only be encour 
aged if it is possible to ensure that it does not the chief ingredient in the 
diet, and that other foods richer in protein are consumed in sufficient quantities, 


Prorgcrive aNb Surrtamznrany Foops 

The consumption of protective and supplement foods ix quite inadequate. 
Pulses, vegetables and fruit are important Pe eave foods and a lesge increase in 
their supply is perfectly feasible. Milk is the best of all supplements to cereal diets, 
and an increase in its consumption is urgently needed. But looking at the matter 
realntcally there appears to be no immediate porility of inceasing mil production 
to such an extent that milk can become a regular article of diet consumed in adequate 
quantities by the poorer classes in the greater part of India, and the Commission 
reluctantly came to the conclusion that the ideal of half a pint of milk daily for every 
child is not a practical objective attainable within the next few decades, Every 
effort must, however, be made to increase the supplies of milk; the more milk the 
Letter. The other tive food to which I would draw attention is fish. In a 
country such as India, where the per capita intake of meat and milk is very small, 
fish has a special importance as a to ill-balanced cereal diets and must be 
given a prominent position 1 food policy. Unfortunately Indian fisheries are for the 
eater part in a lamentable state, and it is most important that vigorous steps should 
Be takeh to develop them. In many parts of the country fuh should form the main 

Protective tood of animal in in the dict of the masecs. 














Acnicurtuaar Paces 


One fact clearly emerges from a study of agricultural economy in its various 
aspects during the decade preceding the war: it is the fundamental importance of the 
maintenance of agricultural prices at a level which will give a reasonable return to 
the producer. Any repctition of the agricultural slump of the thirtics would be 
disastrous to India and might bring to a standstill. A fair return to the 
cultivator is one of the fousdations for ofly of agricultural Prosperity bur of gencral 
prosperity alto. Authorities all over the world are agreed on the need of assuring 
the cultivator of a fair price for his produce, and at the United Nations Conference 
on Food and Agricultire in 1943 a recommendation was adopted in regard to the 
action required on the international plane. ‘The Famine Inquiry Commission laid 
strong emphasis on this aspect of food policy. stressed the importance of the 
prices of food crops, at compared with other agricultural prices, in the economy of 
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the country, and emphasized the impartance of the prices of wheat and rice ia com. 
parison with those of other cereal and non-cereal crops. They expressed the view 
that the hard cote of the problem of stabilization of agricultural prices is the stabiliza- 
tion of wheat and rice prices, and recommended that a policy of stabilizing these 
prices at levels fair to the producer and the consumer be adopted irrespective 
‘of any action in respect of other commodities. 


‘Tus Oncamtzation oF Acricutruns 

‘The possibilities of developing agricultural production in India are it. Govern 
ment ‘an and must assist in thee realization, but in the last resort Wis the people, 
the millions engaged in agriculture, who, by their individual and ive efforts, 
must ensure the increase in agricultural production on which the welfare of the com- 
munity so largely depends. Are they capable of the effort which is necessary? Have 
they the necehsay rezoureca? ‘These are questions of great importance, linked as they 
are with the thorny prablems of land tenure, rural credit and unemployment and co- 
operation, I cannot do more today than just mention these problems, but their solu- 
tion where they stand in the way of increased food production is a vital aspect of food 

icy. 
aad Inpusrarat. Davavoruent 

Improvement in diet and a rise in the standard of living are nearly equivalent 
objectives, In order to increase agricultural production and improve the national 








dict, simultaneous industrial development to augment the total wealth of the country 
is essential, Industrialization will not by itsclf solve India’s economic problems, but 
the of industry will materially help to solve some of the most thorny problems 
of village economy, such as excessive ion pressure on land, rural uncmploy- 
ment, etc. Extensive plans for the of industry are under preparation, 





and one hopes they will be brought to fruit 


Fats Loararion 

In conclusion, may 1 say a few words on family limitation or birth-centrol, That 
is one of the many difficult questions on which that omnibus body, the Famine 
Inquiry Commission, felt compelled to express an opinion, I cannot do better than 
quote certain relevant passages from the A 

"There are signs thar among the and professional classcs generally the birth- 
rate is falling... . ‘The significant fact is that the first beginnings of the process 
(birth-control) which in its fully developed stages has strongly influenced the curve of 
population growth in the West are discernible in India. ... At the nt time, in 
our opinion, a deliberate state policy with the objective of encouraging the practice 
of birth-control among the masses of the Population (e.. by the free distibution of 
contraceptive devices) is impracticable. religious reasons public opinion is not 
prepared to accept such a policy. Further the law economic condition of the 
Poorer classes and their lack af education, together with the factor of expense, seem 
to make the widespread encouragement of birth-control a practical impossibility,» « 
‘There is, however, no reason why the state should not take other steps, through the 
medium of health services, which will have the effect of encouraging family limitation. 
Knowledge of birth-control could be imparted through fraternity and child-welisre 
centres, by women doctors, to women whose health would be endangered by further 
or excessive child-bearing, and also to wamen who seek advice because of @ reason- 
able desire to ‘space’ their children, The satisfactory ‘spacing’ of children, to 
ensure that each child will be and can receive adequate maternal atten- 
tion, is a le; itimate ahd desirable pubic health ject 

The lem of securing an feat diet for the of India, covering as it 
does the whole field of agricultural and industrial development, is a gigantic ane. 
While it would be wrong to ‘oderestimate in any way is magninude, it would be 
equally wrong to it in a epirit of pessimism. To do so ‘only end in 
cata Fo eee es in vigorous development of Indi tgreultural 
and is trial resources by the united efforts, on a scalc hitherto unthought of, of the 
Government and the ‘of the country. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A maetinc of the Association was held at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, on Wed- 
nesday, November 14, a when Sir John Woodhead, I C18, Chairman of 
octircn 





the Council, gave an 1 on “‘ India’s Food Problem.” ‘The Lord Scaasnoucu. 
G.C41., 6.c.1.8., presi 


The Ciaxman said that Sir Jobn did not need any introduction to members of 
the East India Association, for he was Chairman of the Council, an office which he 
had held for nearly six years. Neither did he need introduction to those who were 
fot members, because his work in India and in particular was well known, 
capecially his recent chairmanship of the Famine Inquiry Commission. Regarding 
the subject of the paper, there was no question affecting India, not even the great 
Constitutional questions, of greater gravity than the problem of food supply. and 
Sie John was peshaps better qualified than most to survey this vital issue. 


Sir Jou Woonttzap then read his paper. 


The Crainan, in thanking the speaker for setting out so clearly and compre- 
hensively the nature of this problem, raid that i wer ope which hed come touch 
ta the fot in wars, but only rxety ad the Undeiying cause been widely 
sppreciated. 

"During the post few years there hed arisen what had appeared to be abnortna 
gonaidans fromthe coution of impor trom Burma and oer handicaps cual 
by tearpor iain in and to India owing tothe wa ut it wat nox appreciated 

f it was anything racee than a warsime problem, “It could ‘now be sen to be 
due in, part to the great increase in population which bad been taking place for 
some tine. Steps had beea taken for some #19 increase food production 
in India, such & the irrigation schemes and the introduction of better ‘arietis of 
crop, bit this improvement ia Tood production evidently didnot keep pace with 
the rapid increase in. population. 

fia was to be able to Provide for her people on the sale deed, gigantic 
effets would be necewary oa of the Government and. people, "This caller 
for co-operation between’ the people and the Government, however that sight be 
continued, and for changes fa the habits and practice of the people themclves, 
He did not at all despair of a good response, and would give two instances as 
cuampkes of cooperation. During the war it had become Secewary to introduce 
rationing in India, ing in Bombay in 1943. There were doubts as to whether it 
would work, yet during the past two and half years che arrangements had worked 
smoothly on the whole, because the inhabitants of the city Bombay and those 
others whom it later affected, realized that not only the Government but they them- 
selves would suffer if the scheme broke down. 

As another instance showing that Indian cultivators would rate for their 
own good, he quoted the easc of the district of Bijapur. In the last (ew years efforts 
had been made to ease the problem of the poor rainfall by contour bunding. Here, 
too, there had been doubts at fst, and an Act was patsed to bring in, compulerily 
those who might refuse to co-operate in the necessary schemes. There had, he 
iundertond, been 00 seed rake we of thowe compulsory powers, Lats nforma 
tons Ficld of crope might lacroats 90 pet'cemt: oa thoar lands on 
which the work had been cacried cut. ae 


Gigantic as the problem of India's food supply was, he agreed with the lecturer 
that the pessimism. 





ere was no need to view it with 


Sie Aru: Crarrexyns desired at the outset ob behalf of the Association and its 
Council to welcome back t London Sir Joha Woodhead, the Chairman of the 
Council, who had been much missed during his absence, but they had the satisfac- 
tion that Sir John had in a comparatively short time accomplished the great tuk. 
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slong with other members of his commission, of sting forth in fall detail not only 
all chat had gone amiss when the last Bengal famine occurred, but had also sur- 
veyed in a masterly manner the entire agricultural and economic situation of India 
and had made most valuable recommendations for the betterment of conditions 
there, He had had the privilege of reading the whole of the Famine Commission’ 
Report, and be had been im by the way in which all branches of the sub- 
ject had been dealt with. He regretted the dliculty of obtaining a copy of this 
document in this country. Sir Atul ventured to agree. with practically everything 


the Commission had sy except on one at, 

Sir John Woodhead’s ission had set before India the ambition of securing 
self-sufficiency in the matter of cereals, but the speaker would like to see something 
more than that, because India was always liable to natural disasters such as a 


failure of the monsoon, unsatisfactory distribution of the rainfall, and damage by 
cyclone or flood, and more than enough should be grown in favourable seasons to 
offset these possibilities in a bad season. The Government of India had always 
resisted proposals to put any export duties on wheat because they considered it was 
desirable to encourage people to grow more than they coded in a year. 

‘As Sir John had said, in the old days the Government of India strove to pre- 
vent starvation; in future it must have the still nobler task not only of preventiny 
starvation but also of providing a diet better in aly and quantity. To get peop. 
to the necessary food a great propaganda drive would have to be undertaken, 
and this was perhaps a more important and iromediate task than the solving of the 
Constitutional problems facing India. He hoped that the recommendations of the 
Famine Commission would be translated into every Indian language and lished 
and broadcast throughout the land. The recommendations should be embodied in 
textbooks used in the schools. It was not only the Government but the people who 
‘must co-operate in the great new aim, 





Sir Aasar Howann (late Imperial Economic Botanist to the Government of India) 
declared that a scheme to provide the cultivators of Indi with artificial manures 
would soon prove one of the greatest disasters which had befallen the country, The 
cfiect of artificial fertilizers such as of ammonia would be to upset the 
balance of soil fertility by setting in motion oxidation processes which would burn 
up the vital store of soil humus. Increased crops would be obtained for a few 
years, but at what a cost-—lowered soil fertility, lowered production, inferior quality, 
Jiteases of crops, of animals, and of the population, ond nally dlscases of the soll 
itself, ax well as soil erorion and a desert of alkali land. 

“No further investigations and practical trials are necded to establish the fact that 
the yield and nutritional value of the Indian rice crop can be increased by at Ieast 
430 per cent. in a very few years. All that is necessary is to set in Motion an active 
and enthusiastic programme of work in the villages under the leaderthip of the 





local notables. It is only necessary to create examples of what could be done and 
encourage the landlords to follow the pilot schemes. A vast increase in the number 
of bureaucrats will be unnecessary.” 

‘The yield of rice depended on the fullest possible use of the soil fungi which 
formed the living bridge between the soil and the roots of the plant. | This natural 
association was the means provided by Nature for ensuring the circulation of pro- 
tein between soil and sap. The amount of humus in the rice nurscrics and rice 
fields must be increased. The matter was already contributed by the 
water hyacinth, the animal matter by cows, oxen, and buffaloes. The preliminary 
work of converting these mixed vegetable and animal wastes into humus was done 
some years ago in the grounds of Government House, Barrackpore, by Mr. E. F. 
‘Watson, 0.8.8. superintendent of the Governor's estates, and there had already 
een large-scale application of this work. 

The effect af additional humus on the rice crop was fret demonstrated in India 
in 1932 by one of the missionaries—the late Mrs. Kerr—at Dichpali, Hi 
A generous dressing trebled the crop and improved its quality. What had already 
heen done could be copied all over the Continent, once it was realized that the 
water hyacinth was mot a pest to be destroyed but a gift af Providence. 
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A most important step in improving the quality of the nce grain would be the 
wing up of the milling of rice, the grain Tose! unetead {nn anual state 
lution of the rice problem ur India then involved two things conversion of a 
common water weed into humus, and the prevention of the murder of the resulng 
grain 


Dr Hamp The facts and as given by the lecturer are absolutely cor- 
rect. I have nothin, er Seen Se leone wr eas the bead 
problem in India What, however, he has not mentioned, of avoided to mention— 
and very few people go into 1t—are the causes of the appalling food situation in 
India today Agneuivora methods in India are as prumitive as they were perhaj 
2,000 years ago There 13 no regular traming of the agriculturists 19 modern hole 
of agriculture are carrying on the growing, collecting and harvestin, 
ot their produce by ¢ most primitive known to mankind, methods whic! 
have been handed down from father to son It 1s a tragedy that, in spite of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Reserve which was started about wenty three 
years ago, and in spite of the immense amount of public money which has been 
spent by Government on Agricultural Departments, no advance has been made in 
improving the condinons of agriculture in the country You will be surprised to 
Know that the yteld of rice in India per acre 1s 800 Ibs, whereas in Japan it 15 3,000, 
tn Egypt 2500 and in Spain s,o00 Ibs per acre Who 1 responnible for ths poor 
arop in India? You may say the Government of India, of the people ot India are 
responsible I say that it 16 not correct to throw the blame on others Are you 
ruling India or are you not? If you are ruling India—as you are doing—then the 
ulumate responnbihty for the prumstive conditions in that country reste ultimately 
on you at 1s the Government of India? Is xt not supervised and controlled 
by you? Hence the responsibility lies on you 

Tam saying all this as a friend of your country, because if conditions are bad 
an India, India suffers, and you and your must suffer too 

Another cause tor this downward trend in agricultural luction 1s the taxation 
of agricultural income ‘The tax on agnculture, generally known as Lind Revenue, 
1s fixed itv India sn advance for thirty years It 1s based on a calculation of the yield 
fs acre of crops It does not take into consideration the loss in crop due to the 
lack of rainfall or any other cause Famine or no famine, the landlord must pa} 
the Government the fixed tax on tuy land He naturally collects from the agricul 
turist, who ultimately 1s the sufferer In some parts the agriculturists pay direct 
to the Government, and here, also, whether st 1s loss or profit—which 1s whether 
the crop 1s good or bad—the agniculturist must pay the amount of revenue which 
has been fixed for years in advance Is that, I ask, an equitable system of rixation? 
Tn industry, 1f a company makes loss in any year no income tax 18 levied from that 
company | Why should it not be so m agriculture? ¥ ask Sir Jeremy Raisman, 
whom I see sting heres whether he will yusufy the poly of agneultural taxation 
for which he was responsible during his term of office as Finance Member in India 

Sur John Woodhead has attributed the farmne to a great extent to the increase in 
the population of Indus, and he advises that birth control should be enforced 1 beg 
t2 differ from hum Indra ws large enough to hold double ts present popul ion and 
to feed a still larger population provided the methods of agriculture are modern and 
scientific We are already facing various types of control, such as sugar control, 
food control, clothes control—why introduce bere controle t 

‘To me it appears that nobody ts prepared to ¢ blame for the present prim! 
tive atte of apncotture in Inds ‘The laches Gaal, end pochaps tightly, choc the 
cause of this ts inefficiency of the Department of Agniculture of the Government of 
India, and as the Government of India and the Government of the United Kingdom 
are ulgmately connected the ulumate ty falls on Britain 
to me docs not a] as octal Sir John has Rar pare L bewek, ned 
the Rothamsted ta at I asl Dr Crowther, the 
eee ra eri eater nocd 
pracnce Dr Crowther said that they had large number of trained workers who 
$0 from field to field, from county to county, and explain the methods of scientific 
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amanuring to the farmec—somerimes he agrett, and if be does not, they show him 
on the spot by actual farming the of uning fertilizers. ‘The Government 
Agricultural have their organizations for this purpose in every village, 
and by thus means the agrieulturists in England arc today producing slmost 60 per 
cent. of their requirements in food, whereas some years ago they could hardly pro- 
luce more than 3o per cent. Why can we not in lodia adopt tis system and iend 
trained workers fom village to village? I chink that the Brith Government should 
see that the same methods as are applied in England should be immediately applied 
by the Indian Government for increasing apricuitural production. 

If India is well fed England is also well fed. If India ix strong and rich then 
England can consider herself to be strong and rich. ‘The individual members of the 
body give strength and energy to the whole and make it healthy aod strong. 

7 sould recommend yours comider the problem of uplifting India both agri- 
culturally and industrially to her full share in the comity of nations, and thus cease 
xo think in terms of India and England alone. 


Mr. N. A. McKznwa doubted whether there was in the world today a more 
pressing food problem from the long-term point of view than that of chsurmg ade- 
quate nutrition and health for the peoples of India. He would, however, like to 
consider this problem as it would present itself within the next ten years. 

The population of all India was now about 4oo millions. At the present rate of 
increase (generally agreed to be between § snd 6 millions a year), it would, in the 
absence of any major spidemic such as followed the 1914-18 war or other calamity, 
reach 450 millions within ten years. The present production and cons of 
food grains was upproximately Go million tone a year, and an overall increase of 
to per cent. on present consumption alone wus required to bring the standard of 
nutrition to an adequate level. In ten years, therefore, India would require over 
and above present consumption a further 7{ million tons of food grain per annum 
tm eater for the ational population, end nearly 7 millon tons per annum to being 
ccreal consumption up to adequa a further 15 million tons per annum by 
1955. Sir John had set out, as did the Royal Commission on Agriculture, the tech- 
nological methods necessary Spee Sh But how were these to be put 
‘across to every village and every cultivator? organization could be establist 
now, over the vast areas under cultivation, to give results on the scale demanded 
ws ten peace? of the See : 

at waa the crux of the problem. was no time to et on long-term 
research programmes er to make extensive soil surveys and toon which would 
requir large numbers of trained men and eould not yield rents for some years 
Attention should be directed first and foremost to three or four simpic things which 
the cultivater could be taught and convinced of the bencht of doing—the usec of 
manures and fertilizers, che improvement of water supplies and the contral of erop 
diseases and mat: ‘These should be worked into a demonstration, training and 
distributive organization covering the whole of the areas where results would follow 
ment quickly. “Without some such scheme, etventally simple yet covering perhaps 
100 million acres of land, India would be faced with an even graver position in tan 
years’ time than she was faced with now. But if improved methods of cultivation 
were pushed ahead and use was made of what was known today, and a simple 
tical plan evolved which could be worked, it should be possible to “deliver the 

a. 






Mr. H. S. L. Potax said the population of India increased by about 630 births per 
hour so that consideration must be given as to what was to be done to satisfy Bae 
population, Among other matters there was the question of the destruction of 
manure which could otherwise be used for fertilization. How could this unnecet- 
sary destruction be avoided? By increasing fuel production and distribution and 
by a better education of the masses of the people by means of the travelling cinema 
and the radio. 

‘The question of emigration, referred to in the Woodhead Commission's report, 
had been omitted from the paper, and he wondered whether that was becausc of 
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Jack of time or whether it wes deliberate, because it wa weak pib uj 
which to rely. ‘The Dominions would never accept Indian immigrant in aay 
nambers, many parts ofthe Empire were already over populated and under-nonrished, 
and he would Uke to hear what Sir John Woodhead had to say on that point. 


ae Buuren said the Royal Commision on 1 Indian Agriculture sated that no 
econamic improvements could cope with Indi t population growth, 
K typleal case is Java, where, colneident with great scientific agricilvsral development, 
Population bas increaed from 5 to 45 millions in the pant 150 years, but the standard 
of living has failed to rise. Sir John had quoted Dr. Burns’ estimates of reat! 
increased crop productivity. But Dr. Burns in a recent lecture admitted that India’s 
population growth, now aver 5 millions a year, was far in excess ot possible fuod 
increase, Penicillin and the new cheap makiria drug would lower the death-ratc and 
increase population growth still more. ‘The Famine Inquiry Commission's proposals 
failed to meet these hard facts. All backward peasant populations increased up to 
the margin of subsistence. ‘There would be no escape from mass undernutrition and 

famines until, like the nations of Western Europe, Indians by education 
and public health instruction developed the desire to limit theie families and learn 
the methods of doing so. 


Sir Jonn Woopnzan, in replying to the discussion, said that he was not an expert 
agriculturist, and therefore hesitated to give an opinion on the relative merits of 
‘organic and inorganic manures, but it was generally agreed that manurcs mont be 
applied in a balanced form—there was in the indiscriminate use of chemical 
fertilizers. As he had said, the officers of the Agricultural Departments must be in 
a position to advise as regards the manner in which and the quantity in which 
manures thould be applied. 

‘As regards the present policy of limiting the degree to which rice is milled, the 
Famine inquiry Commission had expressed the view that it was justified, It should, 
however, be remembered that in the case of parboiled rice the effect on nutritive 
value of under-milling was not very striking, and that 2 large proportion of the ricc- 
«ating population consumed parboiled rice. It was in the case of machine-milled 
raw tice that under-milling was of definite benefit. 

Dr. Hamied had spoken of the backward and old-fashioned methods followed 
by the agrieuleuria in India, “There is undovbeedly great scope for the introduction 

improved methods, but the peasant farmer is not such a fool as he is sometimes 
represented to be. It is true that be is conservative, but the small peasant proprietor 
eannot afford to take risks; his margin is too small, When it was proved to him 
that it was to his advantage to ater hls ways he had done so. He had willingly 
adopted improved varieties of sugarcane jute. Tt would be a great 
focvard if he sould be provided with a substicuse fuel for cowdung, of that he 
could apply the farmyard manure to the land instead of putting it on the hearth. 
ur thif change would not be effected unless he war provided with an alternative 
cheap form of fuel, 

Sic John said be had not referred to emigration because the Famine Commision 
saw little hope of large-scale emigrati ig possible at present. What the Com- 
taission sald es tha They looked forward tothe time when Indiana would be wel 
comed in the under-developed areas of the Empire as colonists and het 2s indentured 
Jabourers. 

















He thought Mr. Brander was a pessimist. Nothing would be grined by a 
proaching India’s food problem in a spirit of pessimism. Ie was true that ultimately 
a decrease in the rate of population growth was not only desirable but necessary, tor 
the developments in food production had their limit. The birth-rate woukd have 
to decrease, but it was not practicable to effect an immediate decrease. 


Sir Jonx Hussacx thanked the lecturer for his address, and expressed surprise 
that in the discussion no one had taken up his point about giving a guaranteed 
fair price to the agriculturist for his produce, although this was 2 very essential 

price Fi : : 
point. Prices were controlled at present, but the control so far was aimed at keeping 
Prices down. Arrangements had yet to be worked out for keeping prices up. 


THE ANGLO-INDIAN COMMUNITY IN THE NEW INDIA 


By Franx R. ANTHONY, 2.4. (CENTRAL) 


Ir is almoat impossible for anyone who has not spent some considerable time in India 
to gain even a remate idea of the bewildering complexities of the Indian problem. 
T would like, first of all, to make my position clear. I am the leader of onc of the 

ized minorities in India, but my education, training and profession have com- 
ned to make me not only a Liberal but a Nationalist. I defer to no one in ray love 
for India and in my fervent desire to see her reach the goal of unity and sclf- 


ment. 
But I am also a realist. 1 deeply regret that India tod: in the throes of the 
most bitter sectarianism. I am not going to attempt to point a finger at any leaders 
or parties or to tion blame. munalism in India springs from the wide- 
spread feeling of distrust among the numerically smaller communities. Until chis 

istrust is effaced communalism will grow in strength and intensity. As long as 
different sections im India believe that the principle of 2 common nationality exists 
only on the lipe and not in the hears of who purport to Iead India, 20 long 
will the different sections of India insist, and I believe quite reasonably, that their 
rights ana interests should be specifically recognized and, if necessary, specifically 
sale 2 

have a steadfast faith in the part the Anglo-Indian community can and will 

lay in the future af India. More than any other community, perhaps, we are free 
py, caste prejudices and inhibitions. More than any other community, perhay 
we are able to acxpt all Todians equally and at their real worth. We do not j 
people by their caste or comm Position. We look to our comeminlty to play 
aval part in supplying the leaven of Liberalism to the social, economic poli 

1¢ future. 








ants of 
‘The very proud history af our community has been little publicized or proclaimed. 
It ia not known a4 it should be even in our own country. average Britisher and 


even the British official in India is ignorant of it. Our tradition, our culture and 
our sense of discipline have made us, perhaps, the greatest stabilizing factor from 
the point of view of the Administration. Our service to the Administration in the 

st has been misunderstood by some of the other peoples of India. But this stend- 
fartness and stability will be one of the greatest asters in the future of the country. 
As in the past, we shall lend our services to stabilize whatever Government is in 
charge in India. 





Wao 1s an Axoto-Inoian? 


Even the best friends of the community are mistaken as to who an AngloIndian 
is, In England, the men-in-the-street would, perheps, conjure up a vision conditioned 
by ignorehoe and poplar prejudice—a vised inspired by the figment of some cheap 
novelist. Even the British official in India often bas a vague and imperfect idea at 
to the proper definition of an AngioIndian. The recent confused recruitment by 
the Army authorities is illustrative of this, The term “ Anglo-Indian” was legatly 
defined for the first time in the Government of India Act of 1935. Under the 
definition all persons of European descent in the male line whose parents are 
habitually resident in India are Anglo-Indians. Thus the community includes those 
who have not any admixture of Indian blood but who are born in Indie of parents 
habitually resident there. The touchstone of this definition is the habitual resi- 
dence of the parents. For example, a British coldier marries an English girl and 
then settles in India. If his children are born in India they are Anglo-Indians. 

‘And this is ax it shoold be, for the definition protects the interests of the children. 
A domiciled European ix not a statutory native of India and at such cannot claim: 
the right to employment in India. His children being, legally, AngloIndians (who 
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sare statutory natives of India) have the right to such employment. Fur- 
thermore, whether white, brown or black, we all belong to the same community. We 
‘have the same economic, cultural and political pr lems. ‘The Briticher who settles 
in India almost inveriably marries an gitl. We intermarry irrespective 
cof gradations of colour. ‘Contrary to the figment circulated by the sensation-mon} 
ing novelist, the community marries within its own limits.” For generations tere 
thas been no tntecronsringe wilh other comsmnttaiiics 50 India. Many of the better 
placed Anglo-Indians, come to England for higher studies or on leave, have 
married and continue to marry British women. 

‘The AngloIndian community is a soday, io fact, about halt» milion strong, ‘The 
official census figures, concerning the ‘are notoriously inaccurate. The 
community is one of the definite minority, sel wee have conta lennbte rights 
as an important racial eainceiey: Whale some may argue that the Scheduled Castes, 
for instance, are inseparable the Hindu community and do not satisfy the 
definition of a minority, no such argument can be applied co us. In the words of the 
pois de is Ceenpoell Rhodes, “ the Indian race, which has distinct racial charac- 
its own, is one of the ap AES EN 











birthright" 

"The directora of the East India fele the need for establishing, as 
called it, 2 Domiciled community in India, on which they could rely to fi Fetes 
appointments and services. With this in view the directors avowedly encour- 


aged the marriage of British officers soldiers to the women of India. These 
marriages were even subsidized. As a result of this np Bi the Anglo-Indian com- 
sounity was brought into existence. These unions were by no means confined to 
the middle and lower clases. | Many marriages took place between the moat dis 
tinguished Indian and European families. ‘To mention only a few of some of the 
famous founders of the community : Job Charhock, the builder of Calcutta, ‘narnied 
Hindu. One of his daughters married Sir Eyre Coote, one of the most brilliant and 
spectacles figures of Clive’ time, General Sir ‘Fiogh Wheels, of Cawnpore fame, had 
an Indian The Houne of the Earl of Iuffus has descendants in the soy Heaney 
who are ‘ai of the family name of Sutherland. Major Hyder Y ung Hearsey 
founded the famous Anglo-Indian family of Hearseys. Gardner, nephew of the first 
Lord Gardner and founder of the famous Gardner's Horie, married a daughter of 
the Nawab of Cambay. Sir or Rajah George Thomas, Colonel Sir Michael Filose, 
and many others, followed what was almost a marital usage of the time. The halé- 
brother of Field Marshal Earl Roberts had an Indian mother. 


A Sxxious Sereack 


Up to 1791 the AngloIndian community was perhaps the most wealthy and 
influential in India. Its members filled the t posta in the civil and mili 
administrations, There wat no discrimination cither social, cconomic or raci 
‘Suddenly misfortune came owing to a change in policy of the East India Company, 
Ip 7p the Mulatos in Hak toee and alurost efocrasinated the European settlers. 
Fearfal of any similar possibility, the East India Company determined in 1791 that 
n0 Anglotndian should be 2d to thelr covenanted services. "They deprived 
‘Anglofndian officers of their commistions. In 1795 the Company went further and 
decreed that AngloIndians were only cligible for non-combatant ranks. The loyal 
and distin, of the ‘were forgotten overnight. 

‘The positon was if possible, to deteriorate Lord Valentia wat seat out by the 
East India Company to report on conditions ia India. ignorant of the tradi- 
Song of loyalty and service and with the fear of the Fiat upesing fresh in his 
mind, he reported after a chort visit that our increasing wealth ahd numbers 
constituted a menace to British in India. In 1808 an order was 
issued discharging Anglo-Indians from iments in India, In future, to be 
an Anglolndian was to be carmarked for inate service. Thereafter, a dente 
Siar wall of social and economic segregation was drawn around the An; 













see ‘wealth and distinction. ar ye 
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‘Saavices to Barras 


‘The dark days of the Indian Mutiny saw the AngloIndians rally to the bard- 
beset cause of Britain. No rancour for past neglect or bargaining of the market- 
place ever catered into the they 

Tn the 1914-18 war about"8o per cent. of the available able-bodied men of the com- 
munity were in the armed forces of the Crown. They served with distinction in 
every theatre of war. The credit of the achievements of many of them was lost to 
us, as we could only secure admission to the Army 2s Europeans. Specific mention 
may be made of certain outstanding examples of Anglo-Indian heroism : Flight 
Liet, Robinsoa, v.c. of the Royal Flying Corps, brought down the first Zeppeli 
be destroyed over England, and Flight-Licut. Warncford, v.c., also of Ror 
Flying Corps, accounted for the first in over France. In addition to 
V.G., Warnctord was awarded the Croix de Guerre. Major Demonte won the M.C. 
in France and Peters the D.C-M. in South Africa. As always, the three strategic 
aod vital services of the Railways, the Posts and Telegraphs, and the Customs, owed 
their stability to their Anglo-Indian persontel. 

The Indian Defence Force deserves 2 special, if brief, reference. ‘This Force, 
now known as the Auxiliary Force, was and is drawa preponderantly from my com- 
munity. Ie is India's second line of defence, Its yeoman service to the State has been 
crucial. In the first Great War, when Britain waa fighting with her back to the wall 
and when India was completely denuded of British , the Indian Defence Force 
represented for two years the military personnel on which the Government could 
and did rely for maintaining law and order in the country. But the post-war 
period brought unemployment and disillusionment. Anglo-Indians who had given 
up everything in order to fight came back to receive cold and indifferent treatment. 
by the Government. Mahy unemployed ex-soidicr, wearing their decorations, were 
to be found walking the streets, bitter and disillusioned. ‘That tragically recurring 
Government complex, of welcoming the community's vital services in times of stress 
and then casting them off like 2 weapon, trusty but no longer needed, was once 
again shown, , 











Tux Sxconp Woatn War 


In the war so lately ended, as in its predecessor, no less than 80 per cent, of the 
available man-power joined the diferent armed forces. We claim that on a numerical 
basis we have contributed more to the war effort than any other community, not only 
in India but in the Commonwealth. There are hundreds of Anglo-tndian officers 
in the Indian Army, Royal Indian Navy and the Royal Indian Air Force. IWlustra- 
tive of the extent to which members of the community have joined the Air Force is 
2 recent. passing-out parade, ‘The Sword of Honour was won by an AngloIndian. 
Of the fifteen young men awarded their wings, eleven were Anglo-Indians. 

It should not be forgotten that in addition to our contribution to the Indian Ser- 
vices thousands of Anglotndians have joined the British Forces, Many of them 
were fighting with the British Army in the epic Dunkirk evacuation. Tt ix reliabl 
tatimated that between 3,000 and 4.000 Angicladians were scrving with the Royal 
Air Foree during the Bartle of Britain. Many of them won outstanding awards. 
‘We have reason to believe that at least two of the V.C.s were awarded to members 
of the community, Dyson, p.s.0., .F.c, and bar, the grandson of a former leader of 
the community, holds the record for the largest number of planes shot down in single 
aerial combat. He accounted for six Italian planes in fifteen minutes during opera- 
tions in the Middle East. Daniell was firet awarded the D.F.M. and then the D.F.C. 
Parker, n.c., of Moradabad, and Licut-Commander Douglas, p..c., of the Flect 
‘Air Arm, are two more of the many members of the community in the Air 
Force decorated for gallantry. Other awards, such as the M.C., D.C.M. and M.M., 
have been won by a number of Anglo-Indians. 

‘The heroism, sufferings and sacrifices of the Anglo-Indians in Burma deserve to 
be recorded amongst the greatest epics of the war. No official publicity has been 
given, such as that accorded to Burma Hill cribeamen and others, to the gallantry 
of the community in Burma. But one or two persons who know the truth, including 
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a military correspondent, have written of the Anglo-Indians as among the real heroes 
arma, 

arise ts Any esas w the war effort is without comparison 
in i ce ia very note cobsideration that lo-Indian 
omen hare cone sce ‘the "wat cot tan “the commun 
India put together. About 70 per cent. fomen's Auxiliary Corps, the Indian 
liay Norsing Service and the Auxiliary Nursing Service wes drawn from my 
community, 

But for the ready and complete response of the AngloIndian cailwaymen, the 
Indian Railways would not have stood up to the unprecedented strain suddenly im- 
Pred ot them by the vast war effort. Ifthe side story with regard to the Posts and 

‘elegraphs is revealed, the same vital contribution by my community will be found. 


‘Tre Sareu Comurrrar's Surrort 

There has been a welcome change of attitude towards the community on the 
part of Indian leaders and other sections of the Strong proof of this change 
of attitude was given in the recent report of the Conciliation Committee, which 
consisted of eminent Indians. This Committee recognized and accepted the rights 
and needs of the Anglolndian community. ‘The main proposals concerning us, 
adopted by the Committes, were as follows 

1, The right of the community to a seat in the Central Cabinet of the Indian 


a. Representation in the Central Legislature on the basis laid down in the 
Government of India Act, 1935. 

* Recognition of the disservice done to the community by the general formula 
foc’a Constituent Assembly, as sct out in the Cripps proposals. Under that formula 
the AngloIndian community was not assured of even a single seat, The Say 
Committee agreed that we ld have at least two seats in a Constitution-making 
body formed under the Cripps scheme. 

4. Endorsement of the ned to continue the financial assistance to Anglo-Indian 
education, as guaranteed to us under Section 83 of the Government of India Act, 


1935- 
ny of a resolution by which the community's quotas of service and the 
remuneration attaching to thete services, as secured by Section 242 of the Act, were 
not to be affected. 
Tt should be borne in mind that the Conciliation Committce Report was wel- 
comed by the majority of communities and parties in India, including the Congrens. 


‘Tus Snaa Conrsrance 


The noo-inclusion of @ tative of the community in the Simla Conference 
was a bitter and unexpected blew. His Majesty's Government owed us an inescap- 
able duty in this matter. If it had been laid down not only thot the community 
should be represented at such a Conference, but ahould also have a seat on the Executive 
Council, I am certain that not a single community or leader would have raised any 
demur.' But so far from trying to repay, partially, their immense debt to the Anglo- 
indian community, His Majety's Covereenent Senied wi what the Indian leaders 
were prepared to grant. By being excluded from the Conference we were denied 
the ry right and apportinity of pleclsg our case lefore the other cont 
munities and leaders, We sincerely trust thet such treatment will never be repeated. 


Rearers anp Neaps 
His Majesty's Government and the Government of India awe us the duty ta 
ensure our adequate representation in any Constitution-making body. It is impera- 
tive thet our case be pleaded with the maximum of knowledge, ability and per- 
suasion before a Cohstituent Assembly. The Sapru Commiter recognized that we 
should have at least two, represenmtives in 2 body convened under the Cripps 
focmula, But our case is that the proportion of representation granted to us in 
Central Legislature uoder the 1935 Act be maintained for the purpose of representa- 
> 


You. xin. 
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tion in a Constitution-makin . ‘Thereby we have four seats in the Central 
Legislature, the Sikhs six the Crintans aghe 

Hitherto the community has not had 2 seat on the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 
Our right to a seat has been recognized even by the Indian leaders, and, at I have 
shown, was accepted by the Sapru Conciliation Committee. Our claim is more thap 
justified by aur record of pat and continuing services wo the country to which I have 
refereed. We sre the only cent.-per-cent, literate community in India, We form, 
in fact, 10 per cent, of the educated section of India. The whole economy of the 
community is tied up with and dependent on the Central Administration. 

‘There is an unfortunate tendency for the numerical yardstick to be applied, with 
mechanical precision, im according political representation to the different com- 
munities. But, as the Muslim League has always maintained, the principle of a 
“numerical democracy” cannot be applied to lia,” Politcal ‘theory and practice 
justify our recognition on the basis of our service to the State. Jt can be said, with- 
out qualification, that not only relatively but absolutely we have done and continue 
to do more for the State than some of the numerically larger communities represented 
in the Central Executive. 

We ‘ace amsious about the prospects of ‘demobilied Anglo-Indian 
Between 20,000 and 40,000 Anglo-lndians will require to be reabsorbed into 
life. We look to the Government and the authorities to see that conditions 
ate established which represent some of our proud record and which 
will enable us to maintain the economic to which we have been accustomed. 

It i hoped that the Government of India will see its way to maintain at least 
two regiments of Anglotndians for use in occupied territory. 

‘The community has taken its place in the stream of Indian national life. We 
have declared our policy to support all nationalist aspirations. Our educa- 
tion and our sense of discipline should be invaluable assets to the Administration, 
whoever happens to hold the reins of Government. At this critical period in Indo- 
British relations, if use is made of the community, we can be of untold 
value both to Britain and India. We are of British stock and culture, and so under- 
stand the British as no other community in India can, We are also of Indian stock 
and so undersand out fellow-Indians ss no Britsher can. Allewed to play our 
proper r6le, we can be the tried and highly tempered link between India and Britain. 









DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A uuetina of the Association was held at the Caxton Hall, Caxton Street, S.W. 1, 
on Monday, November 26, 1945, with the Bisnor or St. Azaans (the Right Rev. 
P. H. Loyd) presiding, when Mr. Frank R. Anthony, w.t. (Central) gave an 
address on "The Anglo-Indian Community in the New India.” 


‘The Cuaruan said thar it was a to preside at a meeting at which the 
case of @ community to which 10 uth ws ome wast besa and the main 
of the meeting was to appreciation for the most important 
Which that community: bad | played doring the last cxnrury fn Tedia. ” Mr. Prank 
Anthony was the President of the AngloIndian Domiciliary and European Associa 
tion for all India and Burma. He read a of wishes to the meeting 
received from Mr. Edward Palmer, of the well iyderabad family. 


‘The Cuatnman' wished there had been more time for Mr. Anthony to enlarge 
upon whet the Angloindian community stood for in the history of India, what it 
had done and what its potentialities were. He would like to give bis personal testi 
aiony to the community, In 1gas he was conscerated Assistant Bishop of Bombay 
to work up a new diocese ahd was put in charge of two areas, the Ahmednagar 

‘Aurangabad. When the new diocese was opened in 1929 he had co choose where 
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he should live, and asked that Nasik should be included, and never ceased to thank 
God that he did to, because there he found a community of Anglo-Indians who gave 
him every help and interest. When he left fifteen years later the diocese was proper! 

ganized, English 


on the Diocesan Council being far more effective than many 
Councils. A most valuable clement in it was the Asglo Indians, people who came 
from the railway communities and communities, who nat ly took their 

in the life of an Indian diocese. he started work there were 14,000 Indian 
Christians in the area with 2,000 Indian Christians, and when he left there 


Sess 3500p, Indian Cision and al pe the sae number o An; otedisn, the 

t ‘ing cot in Engli: tly in Marathi. Eve re - 

nized that the ‘Angloindan ‘with his'ready understanding both of the Brith aml 

Indian points of view made a valuable contribution to the life of the diocese, and it 

gave tho speaker © new insight ito the powers for adaption and aympathy within 
community. 

About twelve miles from his house there was an Anglo-Indian school, a very fine 
‘one, the Barnes Schools at Deolali. He got more and more to love and value the 
community, and it seemed quite natural to hear Mr. Anthony saying how they were 
becoming accepted by the leaders of Indian national life, and it was obvious that they 
could make a very valuable contribution to the life of India. Whatever was donc 
about the Anglotndian community in India the best influences were recognizing 
ita value, , 

‘He had been in places such as rail where Anglo-Indians were in 
chee Ee doonstas chars tas areell a Brae ee ot GN ey ane rales 
taking understanding and sympathy with the young men learning their trade, | That 
element in India must be developed; it was in India’s interests that it should be 
Fives Bowes to develop, “One way of doing cis wat by backing up the Anglotndan 

igh schools, The iment realized the value of these schools, and was not 

withdrawing the grants in spite of the Nationalists, Anything which could be done 
theough the Indian Church Aid Association here, through scholarships, so that the 
boys and girl received the education which they heededs should be dose, 


Sic Grovrany Cianex (1.¢.s. retired, and late president of London Chamber of 
Commerce) said that Mr. Anthohy mentioned the particular service with which he 
himself was connected in India, the Telegraph Service, but he did not mention the 
Post Office, which employed about 120,000 during his time, and the backbone of 
the Post Office was the AngloIndian community. A balance had to be drawn 
Between the different communitics and castes, but the man who could keep the 
balance was the AngloIndian postmaster. The difficulties af keeping a post office 
going, in which many of the people could not read, and where letters were addressed 
in a dozen different languages, were colostal, ‘The Telegraph Service was very 
largely an AngloIndian service, and the great advantage was that if expeditions 
were undertaken the service was asked to supply the telegraph personnel, and that 


be relied upon. 

He was very impressed by Mr. Anthony said, that in using the word 
“d ” we were inclined to count it numerically. Eighty-five per cent. of the 
people of India were absolutely illiterate, and the AngioIndian community was an 
Cliueated community; ite schools were excellent, run on English public-echool Lines, 
and they produced a very good class of boy. The community was doing a great deal 
for India, and they could act a0 3 ‘stabilizing influence. He would like to 
support what the Chairman had said, that they should do their best to see that the 
community reccived fair play and 4 voice in the Legislature and a seat onthe 
Executive Council, so chat the welfare of a very vainabl 
promoted, 





le community could be 


Sic Nass Waora said that he not only supported Mr. Anthony ia. the franchise 
which be claimed, but would thar he took a bolder line. He had been con- 
nested with AngloIndian ‘and was governor of a gitls’ school at Khandala. 


He thought that the rising i educated, could bring forward 
aaa een, thick eal] nbc to piece snigendy inthe Tada of the Fumure 
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He took a view of the future of the Indians, wherever they mi 
Ee iced “They Bad bees working iu the post office, and rail fc 
they were wanted in higher posts; they were needed to take an intelligent intcrest 
in holding the Indian ition together and to form a nucleus in that respect, 
and he hoped Mr. Anthony would succeed in his aims. 


Sir Srantay Ruap, u.r., said that there were three points in Mr. Anthony's paper 
gh which he would like to comment. One was with regard to the great Anplo- 
Indian oames which filed across the histary of India. Only one of t ili 
he believed was really in being to this day, the Skinners, with their home near Delhi. 
He belicved the Filose family, so long associated with Gwalior, had become almost 
extinguished. Everyone who had lived in India and known members of the Anglo- 
Indian community as friends and colleagues would welcame the vigorous exposition 
of their case . Anthony, If it had pot beea for the fatal blunder after the 
paroxysm of Haiti Indian politics might be a far easier problem to solve than it was 
today. He would suppast Mr. Anthony in his demand for @ place in the Indian Con- 
sttution-making body on the ground of their high percentage of literacy, the part 
they had played in India, and their service wo the stability of the country. 

af i it to the schools which, as had been said, were 
excellent; the third, the demobilization of the Angloindians who had served in the 
war. They had a very raw deal dfter the last war, where some of them, particularly 
in Mesopotamia, did excellent work. Brey flog shold be made to ack hatin the 

jemobilization programme services are adequately recognized, t 
have every possibility of re-establishment in lvilian life. 


Bishop Eyvaz Cuarraaton said he was to think that when Mr. Anthony 
arrived in this country he was one of the with whom he got into contact, for 
he was glad to welcome him and do what he could for him, His own interest in 
the Anglo-Indian community went back to the year 1892, the very first days he spent 
in India as head of the Dublin Gaiversity Mission. he was made Bit of 
Nagpur in 1903 he had @ great deal to with them. In many cases they Do 
churches, and during his episcopate a number of litde churches were built'for them 
ong Baropenn schocis in India de for tha 

e n. set in India gave a lucation, an it reason 
in connection with Bishop Foss Wetcow and other Indian Bishops and through the 
kindness of Archbishop Lang an for them was launched in England, 
Unfortunately the war intervened, and only £30,000 was raised, He felt that there 
was abysmal ignorance of the AngloIndian community, but whatever happened the 
Europeao schools should be maintained at the ‘ighest possible standard. 

rhen he was leaving India the Bishop of , knowing his interest in the 
community, wished him to undertake the presidency of the Indian Church Aid Asso- 
ciation and it, with the Europesn in India Association, started with Sir 
Robert Laidlaw's splendid gift, was doing valuable work in aiding the AngloIndian 
and European Domiciled community. If thete schools could luce men like Mr. 
Anthony they were really worth while. He hoped his mission would be very suc- 
cessful, and that he ge back feeling he had friends behind him. 


Dr. Ranyax Stawant said that, although he was an Indian, he was a friehd of the 
‘Anglo-ndians, and in 1039, long before Mr. Anthony thought of putting forward 
his’ people's claims, he devoued a Jong and appreciative chapter to them in one of 
his . His only grumble with Mr. 1y was that he had spoilt his owh 
case: first, he had given a list of grievances and a list of war services—s tiresome 
combination; and then he had sent his appeal to the wrong address. The British 
could help the AngloIndians only ily: their fundamental problem was 

decide once abd for all they were Tadians, Britith or parude~ 
British, He himeelf was educated in 2 school where he met a lot of Anglo-indians; 








& 
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wis to invite their own doom,, The Anglotodians must sand on thei own fee 
‘and compete an equal terms with the best Indiane. He would refer Mr. Anthony to 
a. very intereating. articte Ue the last namber of the Hibbert fourael sbout Eurasia ie 
would broaden vision : it would show him that a new world was coming into 
being. ‘There were millions of with mixed ancestry : the future of the world 
lay in the union of Esst and West: and the Anglo-Indian must strive towards that 
by first being Indian. The supreme folly was to be without roots. 


Licut-Colonel E. J. S, Trorren said that he was very interested to hear that the 
Chairman was in i, because that was his first station, Hc as a subaltern 
‘knew the then Bishop of Bombay very alightly and thought he was one of the bet 
‘With regard to Mr. Anthony's very fine statement, he knew Colone} Gidney and had 
great respect for him, and he Lnew his views onthe Anglolndian quenioa. With 
Fegard to what Mr. Anthony had said about the Angloladian community, he would 
write to his Member of Parliament and try to do wl i 


Dr, O. H, K. Srara said that this was the first meeting of the Association he had 
attended, and he was that the subject should be one about which he had 
thought ‘a deal. ‘He served in the unit to which Mr. Anthony referred; it 
had a dant} record, and am who served in that forgotten first Burma cam- 
paign could not speak’ too highly about whac the Anglo-Burmans did, particularly 
‘on the railways and telegraphs. Their whole world was crumbling to pieces, but 
they kept to ir posts in a most if way. 

Pepe oy sectoral pr egret ie ge one ain . 
heard that ortuguese wrecked s} very policy whi 
East India Company originally adopted, and he would like co know where a fully 
uated and documented account of the early history could be found. 

Did Mr, Anthony really think that whatever the | and constitutional guaran- 
toes his community obtained it could, looking more than twenty years ahead, con- 
tinue to hold its position simply on those grounds? Although he agreed that the 
community owed its position not to favouritism, it could not continue to hold a 
position on the that the British were, or had been, behind them. Was it not 
essential for the community to create its own position in the job it could do in the 
technical services, and not the AngioIndian schools contribute more to the 
technical side of education than they had up to now? There would be tremendous 


scope in this field if any of the planning schemes were carried out was it bot in 
that direction that the community Jook for its furure? 

Mr. G. St, G. Hicorson, speaking from the point of view of a railway officer 
and a commanding officer of an Auxiliary Force Battalion in india, sald that it had 
been his experience that the services which Mr. Anthony mentioned had found the 
Anglolodian community their absolute backbone. ex there was a labour 


dispute, which always contained an element of political dispute and involved the 
other communities in strikes, the AngloIndian community could be depended 
on to carry on. The Auxiliary Force, whose other ranks were almomt entirely 
AngloIndian, could be relied on, and never more so than three years ago, when 
the whole of the communications of India were threatened, and possible com 
the war in the Far a Be 2 
ing was again giving military ai 
would ike to support everything Mr. 
the AngloIndians, Good citizen- 
representation in government. 
did ‘not think the average Anglo- 
Government services, was 
He did not think that many Anglo: 





ati i rates 
Pe be spent op the ‘eleaten 


i 
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of their sons, so that they could compete for better jobs in a merket very much 
more competitive in the furure than in the 

He gave Mr. "Anthony his best wishes in his task. 

Mr. J. P. Baawpan asked Mr. Anthony what was his attitude and that of his 
community to Dominion status, supposing it was acquired by India. Had they taken 
into account the fact that when Dominion status was given to any country it could 
alter its Constitution entirely and take away all the rights given to any minority? 
‘He recalled the cxample of South Africa, which as soon as it was given Dominion 
status took away the Parliamentary franchise from the Africans in Cape Province and 
from the Indians in Natal. It might be said chat the Church would protect the 
Anglolndian community, but he did not think that would be effective. 


Mr. Antitony, in reply to the discussion, said that the request was hot for privi- 
leges, neither was his community asking for tation on a mere counting of 
heads, but it was important that they ‘should have representation based on thei 
civic importance to the country, their literacy and the fact of their continuing con- 
tributions to the State in order to maintain and strengthen their economic position. 
IE the community did not have political representation it was conceivable ahd more 
than probable that their economic position would be increasingly encroached upon. 
‘Technical education was one of the paints on which he was working. A commission 
had been set up to survey "AngloIndan education, and one of its objects was to study 
the bifurcation of such education. The community was not only urban, but had an 
industrial and technica) aptitude, and he hoped to see it bifurcated in the middle 

‘He was aware that many took their children away from school after the 

imary sage of education, Ir was comparatively cary for a child to get into the 
fewer cadre without a high degree of educational qualifications, but ths tendency 
was disappearing; more anglo-tadians were going in for education than any other 
community in India, and he believed the had a vital contribution to make 
not only to the life of the community but to India generally. They were far and 
away better than anything any other community had to offer; this was admitted by 
Congress Ministers who sent their own children to AngloIndian schools, not only 
because of the higher educational standards, but also use of the sense of die- 
cipline and the capacity for leadership engendered by the schools. 

With regard to his attitude to Dominion status, it was right that any community 





in India should take its place in the general stream of life. The community sup- 
ported the portion that India should Teach the stage of sclfgovernment, Fle did 
not think any provision in a treaty with Britain would be a sai 5 provisions 
which smacked 


of privilege always tended to anract hotly, bur he wanted repre 
sentation in a Constitution-maki to this case. He was to 

this face at dhe arc of the other leaders of Tn, ai 

ith regard to Dr. Shahani’s remarks he did not hold his community blame- 
les, bu it'was not entirely Blsmeworthy, and perhapt when Dr. Shahani was in 
India the attitude of the Anploladian ing to be desired. He himaclf 
‘was the most ardent critic of attitude which Dr. Shahani condemned, because it 
not only tended to create friction but to make the Anglo-Indian look away from his 
friends in India. ‘That was all changing; he had set himself to change the prychology 
of Anglo-Indian education, to the AngloIndian cf his positon, 
know that India was his country ahd all Indians were his brothers. When that was 
accomplished the Anglo-Indian schools would make a most vital contribution to 
Indian life generally. With regard to Eurasia, there were no half-castes; India was 
the greatest hotch-potch of castes ever scen; and why were the Americans and the 
British the most virile races? Because of their agelong ihtermingling with the 
other races af the world, 


Sir Haxay Hato a vote of thanks to the speaker and the Chairman, 
which was accorded by applause. 
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POST-WAR DEVELOPMENT SCHEMES IN NORTHERN 
AND. CENTRAL INDIAN STATES 


By Sm Winuam Barton, K.c..z., 5.1, 


In a poper I read last May to members of the Royal Society of Arts and the East 
India Association I discussed the post-war economic policy of the States of Southern 
India. On that occasion I was concerned with five or six of the larger Statc—for 
example, the Dominions of His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad, in size 
and importance rivalling Siam, Burma or Afghanistan; of the others Mysore, Travan- 
core, Cochin are not only economically developed but have, in the political field, 
closely approached the position of constitutional monarchy. 

The States of Northern and Central India vary greatly in size and importance. 
The Simla hill States, for example, are small patches of mountain territory where 
primitive people are governed patriarchially by Rajput chiefs, There were, till 
recently, hundreds of semi-independent ficfs in the Kathiawar peninsula abd on the 
borders of the British Province of Gujarat; they have now been amalgamated with 
the States to which in pre-British times they were accredited. ‘The great majority 
have been attached to Baroda. 

In Central India there are about cighty States, varying from Gwalior, with an 
area of 6200 myoare cll nearly a large 20 Moore, to Sates of three of four 
square miles. It is the policy of His Majesty's Government, through the Viceroy 
as Crown Representative, ta induce these small States to form groups for commen 
purposes, such as an uptodate police administration, the establishment of High 
Courts, expert medical supervision, economic ment and other admiaistrative 
requirements which, left to themsclves, they would be unable to provide. 

Rajputana, the national home of the Rajputs, is a vast tract of country of 128,000 
square miles, mostly desert. Several States of importance—Bikanir, Jaipur, Jodhpur, 
Udaipor—divide most of this territory between them. 

Patiala and Bahawalpor are the leading States in the Punjab group. Most 
northerly of all is the great State of Kashmir. 

In my earlier paper I sketched briefly the origin of the Indian States, I noted that 
many of them were succession States to the Mughal Empire; of those with which 
we are concerned this afternoon, the States of Bhopal, Bahawalpor, the Sikh State 
of Patiala, the Maratha States of Baroda, Gwalior and Indore come within this eate- 
gory. Patiala sought Britich protection early in the nineteenth century against Ranjit 
Singh, Ruler of the Punjab; the Maratha Stater came into subordinate alliance with 
the British after their defeat in 1818, with the exception of Baroda, which had been 
in alliance with Britain nearly half a century before, 

The Rajput family which now rules Kashmir acquired that covatry in 1846, It 
had been ceded to Britain by the Sikhs in lieu of an indemnity of a million sterling 
after their defeat in an unprovoked attack on British territory. ‘The Rajput chief of 
Jammu offered to pay the indemnity were handed over to him. The 
British had no desire to add to their administrative responsib 
offer on condition that the chief acknowledged British suzerainty. 2 

So much for the historical background. As in the Southern States, the administra- 
tion in most of the Sates in Central and Northern India ie modelled on British 
Indian principles. Much progress has been made in the constitutional field and in 
‘most of the important States—Kashmir, Patiala, Baroda, Bhopal, Jaipure, for instance 
—the people's representatives have been brought into close touch with the adminiatra- 
tion; in some—e.g., Baroda, Kashmir—through responsible mininers, Goverhment is 
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generally in the hands of an Executive Council. In some respects the States are in 
advance of Britith India, In Baroda, for example, child marriage was prohibited 
long before a similar step was t2ken by the Indian Government. The percentage of 
literacy in chis State, 25 per cent. is twice that af its grest neighbour. 

‘Some of the States have already much to show in industria! snd eronomic develop- 
ment gencrally, Indore, for example, stands fourth in India in the development of 
the textile industry. Kashmir has many indigenous industries—wood and metal 
carving, furniture and carpet manufacture, homespun woollen cloths, silk. The 
artistic excellence of Jaipur metal-work is well known, ‘The production of munitions 
for the Government of India in most of the States has led to an improvement in 
technique in industry and the training of many new recruits for its mechanical 

races 
ProrThus postwar development has a favourable start. ‘The Princes and their advisers 
take a broad view of the principles involved; it is not, they feel, cnough to concen- 
trate om efforts to raise the standard of living. If the common man is to be better 
off it is necessary to improve his outlook on life, Better housing they consider is 
essential; 10 too is education; medical relief must be more readily available. Im- 
provements in roads, railways and communications generally figure in most pro- 
grammes. The Jeading Rajput States, capecially Kashmir and the Maratha States, 
have furnished many recruits to the Indian Army, and have placed most of their 








regular forces at the disposal of the King: It is satisfactory to note that in 
the economic policy of these States the t of demobilized soldiers takes a 
prominent place. 


‘As regards labour conditions in the States in question it may be noted that io 
preci all of them legislation encouraging the growth of Trades Unionism has 
enacted. Workmen’s Compensation Acts and Maternity Benefit Acts have 

been passed by many of them; child labour is regulated by statute. 

As in British India, more than to per cent. of the people of the States live on the 
land. ‘The principal market for urban industry is in the villages; the planners in the 
States realize that effective development demands a correct balance between industry 
and agriculture. The emphasis in most plans is on agriculture. Much is to be 
spent on irrigation, both from wells and canals, on animal husbandry and on im- 
Proved methods of farming. As regards industry, the general policy is to leave a 
free hand to private enterprise. The State is, however, prepared to aid ncw indus- 
tries, especially in providing cheap power. The absence of coal in most of the States 
is a handicap to industry; it is hoped to overcome this in many cases by the develop- 
ment of a cheap supply of electricity by means of water power, Large sims are sct 
aside in most States for the training of technicians, both in State institutions and in 
Britain and the U.S.A. 


Baxopa 

I pass on to consider the more important schemes of development in the larger 
States; Baroda takes # prominent place. With the 246 small States of Kathiawar 
and Gujarat recently ateached to it, it has an area of 14,000 square miles and 3 popu- 
ation of 3,500,000. A Board of Industrial Advice has been set up, including several 
leading industrialists from Bombay, like Sir Homi Mehta and Sir Sultan Chinoy. 
(The former, by the way, has several mills in Baroda, and proposes to set up new 
ones.) A Development Minister has been appointed. Baroda has already 866 miles 
of railway; extentions of 157 miles are required to open up the attached States. It 
is proposed to spend {2,000,000 on roads and {1,500,000 or railways. An electric 
geid to supply power to industry and for lighting towns and villages is to be set up, 
current being taken from the grid the Bombay Government have planned for 
Gujarat. £500,000 is to be spent on electrically driven tube wells for irrigation pur- 
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poses. Other irrigation schemes are being taken up. ‘The expansion of industry will 
be encouraged by loans. Already Baroda hes nineteen textile mills. It is hoped to 
double them in the next five years. 

At the western end of the Kathiawar peninsula Baroda has an all-weather port, 
Okhamandal, which handles some 300,000 tons of cargo yeirly. It is proposed to 
instal a ship-building yard in this port, capable of building four steamers of 8,000 
tang apa Jer 

ds Ainance, for many years the public revenue of Baroda has been care- 
folly hailed and there ae large reserves available. The capital resources of the 
State gencrally, built up by huge accumulations of war profits, should in the opinion 
of the Prime Minister, Sir Brojendra Mitter, be forthcoming to help carry out the 
‘State plans. 

‘The Baroda Government have given a squadron to the RAF. ‘The State and its 
people have made considerable contributions to war funds. ‘The State has its up-to- 
date technical institute; hundreds of men have been trained for the technical ser- 
vices of the Indian Army. Textiles and drugs in large quantities have been sup- 
plied to the Government of India. A Baroda battalion is serving abroad, 


Cunreat Ino, Statas 

‘The other two big Maratha States, Gwalior and Indore, emulate Baroda, both in 
administrative and economic development. Gwalior, like Baroda, is financially 
sounds the Inve Roles not aniy alle up. very eobeacsial rezerves bu did auch to 
promote the success of the great stecl of Tatas by lovestiog. base suros in the 
enterprise. Many industries have been established in Gwalior; the State has given a 
Kead to India in providin ‘transport facilities. A seaplane base has been estab- 
Ind on great ari ite near he pal cy. Over £2,000,000 has been spent 
io the pert years on irrigation. Various by ic projects are under con- 

Is have been made for setting up a system of collective farming, 
pageants 1g8 into economical units, and for finding employment for men 
who lose a holding ia the regrouping process, Old and uneconomical cattle are 
tobe destroyed. One imagines that the Indian peasant would not readily adapt him- 
sel€ to such a revolutionary scheme. 

‘Gwalioe has one of the best armies in the States. ‘The greater part is now serving 
‘overseas or in India. 

Indore, as already observed, is noted for its textiles. Its mills have sopplied 
&3)000,000 or {4,000,000 of different kinds of cloth to the Indian Army. In this State 
Fesewar planning generally follows the lines adopted elsewhere. The financial pos 
tion ia sound, helped by the policy of the Ruler in maintaining # comparatively sma 
civil list. 

Other important Statcs in Central India deserving notice in the present context 
are Rewa and . 

Rewa is one of the largest Rajput States with an area of 13,000 square miles, and 
population approaching 2,000,000. It is a backward country end a large proportion 
of the population are aborigines. Roads and railways are lacking; the State capital is 
not linked to the main railway system of British India. Defective communications 
are obe of the reasons why the great natural resources of the State are undeveloped. 
‘The State authorities feel that the time has come to make good the leeway. There 
are extensive coilfields so far undeveloped, the output being only 35,000 tons a month. 
‘The reserves of coal arc, in the opinion of the geological experts of the Government 
of India, chormous. Several ow collieries ses to be cpeeet eee 

The porwr plane the State propose to pot into effec inca development 
of communications by means of roads and railways, hydro-electric schemes, and the 
extension of irrigation. A scheme of hydro-electric development, planned to pro- 
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Jopurcn 

Of other Rajput States Jodhpur is well known for the interest the Ruler, him- 
self a skilled pilot, takes in aviation. There is a big civil aerodrome at the capital, 
and during the war Jodhpur has been ab RAF. centre. The State, which is second 
in oeder of population in Rajputana, is mainly agricultural. A Development Minister 
has been appointed and a five-year plan elaborated. The resettlement of deraebilized 
soldiers has a prominent place in the schemes. A combined hydroelectric and 
irrigation scheme, to cost £1,000,000, is to be carried out; heavy chemical, cement, 
and cotton textiles are among the industries it 1s proposed to establish 
Several towne are to be electrified. ‘About {1,000,000 is to be spent on railways, 

largely in reequipment. . 

‘As already noted, Kotah and Udaipur share in a joint electric scheme with 

Jaipur. The small State of Bundi has a hydro-clectric scheme om the Mez river. 


Kannrawar 

‘Only seven or cight States in Kathiawar are of any importance—e.g., 
Bhavacgar, Nawanagar, Porbandar, Junagadh, Rajkot, Morvu. Though fo inne? they 
are progressive, Bhavnagar, for example, ten years or 20 ago scaled down the rural 
debt carrying 25 per cent. interest, and lent the amount necessary to liquidate it to 
the peasantry at 4 per cent, Rajkot is planning an industrul town which will be 
supplied with electric power, The peninsula has a considerable maritime trade 
through its ports, Porbandar, Verawal (Junagadh), Nawanagar. 

Moe: af the Sees en poet expansion of industry and agriculeural 
development. As regards industrial rial evopmeat much would be gained ty pally 
of co-operation in, for instance, the development of clectric power, the j joint working 
of railways, and telephobes with a network of iste: rp tates over the A 
power station at the of Bhavnagar on the East and another at Okha in the West 
could import coal iply from Calcutta or South Atrica and supply the whole 
peninsula at cheap rates through a grid. 


Pariata 

Patiala is the most important of the Punjab States, It is an important Sikh 
centre; the population of nearly 2,000,000 is mostly composed of Sikhs. Over 60,000 
Sikhs from the State have enlisted in the Indian armies; a Sikh battalion from 
Patiala won renown in the defence of the Indian frontier against the Japanese. ‘The 
State is mainly agricultural. Like Bikanir it is to share im the benefits to be derived 
from the Bhakra dam project. 500,000 acres will be irrigated from the new canals. 
Much will be done for the home-coming soldier. Patiala is only 50 miles frono the 
Bhakra dam and will eake power from the hydro-electric system that is to be set 
up there. 

In the time at my disposal I can only refer in passing to one other Punjab State, 
Bahawalpor, 2 Muslim State, third in importance in that category. Situated in the 
south-west of the Punjab it was in a position to benefit from the Sutlc} wae 
gation project engineered by the Punjab Government. With an expenditure of 
neatly £12,500,000, Bahawalpor has been able to bring water to 2,500,000 acres of 
desert country in recent years. This bas absorbed most of its finance, and for the 
next few years the State Government will be occupied in developing the new canal 
colonics. An elaborate system of road development combined with a motor tran 
port system is to be carried out. 
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Lost in the series in the great State of Kashmir. With an area of 86,000 square 
miles it is a little larger than Hyderabad, but has less than a quarter (4,000,000) of 
the  Hiylerind population, 

‘The State has vast resources at present very undeveloped. Extensive forests yield 
a large revenues; there is « flourishing pastoral industry; the finest fruit in the woeld 
can be produced in great quantities; the indigenous industries of the country slready 
noted, such 28 wood carving and metal work, papier miché and other art produc- 
tigos, employ large numbers of the population. The beauty of the hills and valleys 
of Kashmir with their bracing climate auracts thousands of visitors, Indian and 
British, in the summer months; tourism is, in fact, a very profitable industry. It is 

‘to encourage it by an elaborate scheme of development in the favourite 

hill resort of Gulmarg. Coal af good quality occurs in large quantities in the 
valleys bordering om the Punjab, but lack of communications has so far prevented 
its exploitation, ‘There is reason to suppose the existence of oil in the southern areas 
of the State. Many other minerals are found—mica, copper, barytcs, iron ore, 
bauxite—but so far little has been done to exploit them. 

The dearth of good roads is a drawback to economic development. There are 
no railways in Kashmir. Post-war planni sims ot at removing this defect, not only 
by expanding the road system but by setting ley buses on the main lines of 
communication with India. There is a scheme for pean: acs by this means Jammu, 
the winter capital, wh Srinagar, at a cost of £1,500,000, This would involve tunncl- 
ling at 7,000 feet. motor buses will be run cach way daily, carrying mmengert 
and goods. In as bus system is to be a substitute for railways; 
when carried out should be a great stimulus to trade, especially to the fruit iki, 
to tourism, and to the artistic products of Srinagar, 

Kashmir has almost limitless opportunities for producing hydro-cectric power. 
At present only a small-size almost worn-out system is working. It is proposed to 
‘set Up a new installation in the Sind Valley at a cost af £250,000 to produce 6,000 
Kilawatts. Another much larger system is planned at Riasi on the Chenab, neac the 
Punjab frontier. The cost has not yet been worked out, ‘The current used by these 
schemes will be used to drive the trolley buses, in industry, for lighting and heat- 
ing and for pumping water from the Jhelum for irrigation. Elaborate plans ure 
‘being prepared for finding employment for and resetting on the land of about 
‘50,000 demobilized soldiers, most of them recruited for the Indian Army. Kashmir 
sent several battalions to the front, all first<lass material, The Kashmir Mountain 
Battery did fine work at Keren in the Abyssinian campaign. Improvements in agri- 
culture and animal husbandry and forestry are to be carried out. A drive has been 


made of recent years to abolish illiteracy among adults by # system of evening 
classes, 








‘Tue Sratss Inpusraut Datecation 


In conclusion, I would remind British industrialists that the Indian States have 
sent over to Europe and America a Trade Delegation to invite co-operation in their 


presied their readiness generally to adapt their economic policy to the policy of the 
Government of India, while keeping a free hand as far as possible in their own 
territories, British co-operation ia especially desired. The States wish to maintain 
and strengthen the British connection, not entirely for their own selfish purposes, 
as their detractors would assert, but because in their view a self-governing India 
should, in her own interests, remain in the British Commonwealth; economic col- 
aboration would strengthen the link. 
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Sardar H. S. Malik, Prime Minister of Patiala, leader of the Delegation, told 
Press representatives in London that they had orders to place for a very large 
amount of machinery and equipment. Machinery covers a wide range, and includes 
railway material and rolling stock, road-making machinery, machine tools, textile 
machinery and electrical apparatus of all kinds. Technical advice and assistance are 
tpecally desired, ‘The States responsible for the Delegation are mainly those whose 
plans 1 have discussed in this paper. 


‘The discussion on this paper read at a joint meeting with the Royal Society of 
Arts on December 6 will be given in the April issue of the Astaric Rrvisw. 


(End of she Proceedings of the East India Association.) 
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CHINA’S POST-WAR INDUSTRIALIZATION 


By Yun Cun 
(Head of the Delegation of the National Resources Commission) 


(Cunya’s post-war problem is quite different from that confronting Great Britain os 
well as from that of the United States. Whereas your problem is one of a compara- 
tively smooth transition from a wartime economy to one of peace, a problem of how 
to maintain full employment when millions of servicemen and defence plant workers 
return to their life, ours is a problem of how to reconstruct our economic 
life, how to change our methods of production as well as our ways of living. In 
other words, your main job after the war is to readjust what you alceady have had, 
while ours isto construct what we never possessed. pets ee ett 
any one word could well represent our post-war problem. cw 
should be “* Industrialization,” Len co ca 

‘When an Englishman or American hears such a word be maj nothing 
ticular in it, because he is already familiar with it. In China, thiseword 
carries a very decp meaning. It means a radical deviation from the traditional way 
of thinking, It indicates a new awakening, not only of the Government and leaders, 
Bat also of the cammon people. It is now no exaggeration to say that industrializa- 
tion has become 2 national movement in China. 

‘This movement has not arisen by accident. Biter facts 2nd painful experiences 
during the last several decades, expecially during the eight hard years of war against 
J have continuously taught us that industrializauon is the only way out for 

"Now, both the Chinese Government and people are determined to realize i 
so determined, in fact, that nothing in the world can stop us from working for that 


Fina fully realizes that without industrialization the standard of living, or we 
may say the purchasing power, of her four hundred million people can hardly be 
raised; without industrialization she can hardly be a stabilizing factor in world peace 
and world prosperity. She realizes that if her eight years of war against the invader 


are not to be followed by a full-awi of industrialization, the blood of 
‘millions of her people will have been Shed fa vain. 

Some friends in the United States and Great Britain warn us that in view of 
the it situation in China it is too early to talk about industrialization. China 
should frst have a vtablized monetary rystetn, then good roads and good communica. 
tions, then good public utilities, then good irrigation ystems and waterworks, then 

farms, then and only then she can talk about industries, Such an idea ia excel- 
fent. However, what we mean by industrialization is aot the establishing of some 
industrial and imining enterprises slone, Industries and mines are only the back: 
bone of industialization. ‘Their devel most be sccompenicd by a sound 
money and banking system, moderhived transportation and communications, ade- 
quate plant: waterworks and irrigation systems, and most impor- 
tant of all, mechanized agriculture, This whole process is, for us, called indus- 














tion. 

Rome was not built in 2 day. Industrialization in China is a big job which is to 
be carried oot atop by secg through many years t0 en0oe, But it must be carried out, 
from the very beginning, ina ‘and wellco-ordinated way. ‘The develop 
ment of industries and mines must be co-ordinated with that of agriculture. And 
the development of capital-goods industries must be co-ordinated with that of con- 
aumption-goods industries. “And Government enterprises maust be co-ordinated with 
private undertakings. 

‘We decply admire the marvellous industrial achievements of Great Britain and the 
United States under their free-cnterprise system. We also admire the wonderful 
industrial achievements of the Soviet Uni sods is plenged Seats ecoconry... But 
‘we are in no pesition to copy slavishly either of these two good systems, because 
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existing conditions do not permic of ovr doing so. We have to find our own way. 
‘That way is 2 coordinated economy with the Government playing an important 
pert. We don't want to have a planned economy handled entirely by the 

detcala postwar bveyearplam 1 plan for indunes oad mney or sod 

it of a post-war a mines, for transport 

communications, for irigation and agriculture, We plan not only for our Govern 
ment undertakings but alae for the major activities of privae capil. We plan not 
only for the development of different of economic activity, we also plan 

In one word, we plan for the most efficient way of achieving industrialization. 

As I have already stated, the réle the Government will play in China’s economic 
reconstruction is all-important. This is 40, not merely because of the intention of the 
Government to maintain the key economic activities of the country under ita control, 
but also because of the fact that in a country like China private capital is far from 
being strong enough to take the whole ibility of carrying out our economic 
reconstruction amme, There are enterprises which rank very high in the 

iority list and yet are not attractive to private capital from the point of view. 
Hhere’are enterprises which China neols most urgently and yt, because of their 
tremendous scope, private partics arc not able to undertake them. There are other 
enterprises which, because of their monopolistic nature, are not muitable for private 
‘operation. Such enterprises will become “nobody's business” in China, if the 
Government is not prepared to take them up. The Government should do what 
private parties will not, cannot, and should not do, And there fics the reason wi 
the Chinese Government has to play an important part in our post-war economic 
reconstruction. Taking enterprises individually, private operations may be more 
efficient than Government operation. When I say “ may be,” there is of course a 
pouiilty of “ may not be.” However, taking a nation’s economic reconstruction as 
a whole, State enterprise and Stat undertakings will certainly be much 
more efheient and effective than private concerns in achieving a definite aim sct up 
io a programme with a short time-limit. 

As is the cate with Great Britain, China’s State enterprises will be confined to a 
limited field, such as some key industries, railways, central banking business, etc. 
‘There are a thousand and one industries and other economic undertakings, which 
our Government will encourage, foster, assist, and, when necessary, even organize 
private capital to develop. We do not wish to abolish private initiative and private 
investment, we even waht to strengthen them. 

China is an economically backward country. In order to out any sizeable 
reconstruction programme, we need forcign aselaance, financial, eechnical, managerial 
ahd even moral. Just as we needed the close co-operation of the Allied Powers to 
win a war against the Japanese invader, so we now need your collaboration and 
assistance to win @ was Agon ‘our internal cconomic handicaps and backwardness. 
Every Chinese is gate for what your country did in assisting us to eatablish 
new monet im in 1935. Without such a m reform eight war 
would, Rnancially, have bees nthinkable. asaais ears 

China always welcomes foreign investments. Several decades Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
father of the Republic, laid down the foundation of China’s industrialization pro- 
gramme, under the title of “' International Development of China.’ 

Te is ruc that there was a time when the industrialists and business meb of 
friendly foreign nations hesitated to make investments in China, And there wat a 
time when the bona-fide intentions of foreign investments were somewhat doubted 
by some over-cautious Chinese because of the extraterritorial rights then enjoyed by 
foreigners, But now such times are past. China feels in her marurity 
in the family of the United Nations and hss made up her mind to welcome forcign 
capital with almost no restrictions. New legislation will be enacted as soon a6 
possible to facilitare such capital measures. The old limitations as co the percentage 
Of shares owned by foreign investors are to be ao longer effective. 


* Published for the London Office, Chinese Ministry of Information, by Hutchin- 
von. and Co, (Publishers), Lat. 72. 6d. 
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Besides the assistance to be obtained from foreign Governments and investors, 
China will, of course, put up her own best. She must fully utilize both her public 
resources and the people's savings for the national without much sacri- 
Bice of her opi’ gandard of Ting, which it low. | Chinn is ended 

reparations from Ja; in her industrial properties. 
Ghlvese exports must be eee 

We are quite familiar Wwith the fine workmanship and design of British machine 
goods and textiles. We would like co buy more capital goods from your country 25 
soon a3 transport facilities are recovered. hope You wil help us ia building up 2 
texile industry which will take up Japan's former postion, but which will not create 
keen competition with your fine textiles, As you know, Chinese silk and tea are 
exquisite. Please drink more Chinese tea and use more Chinese silk, As we grow 
to Lndernand each other more deeply in our cultural relations, so will our trade rela: 
tions become more intimate. 

In conclusion, I cannot over-emphasize the fact chat the most immediate objective 
of our modest industrialization programme is to raise the standard of living and the 


power of the common people in China. Chinese cheap labour must no 
gs be capa ited by our forego fends, nor by our own ‘astiogels, ‘The worker 
must have 1g conditions and wages. As soon as he can buy 


see and enjoy fe moe the pace of the Far Bax, and what of the word is 


COMMERCIAL REHABILITATION IN CHINA 


By Wano Hsuo-Lar 
(Member of the People’s Political Council aod Chairman of the Shanghai 
Chamber of Commerce) 


‘Wine the conclusion of World War II the attention of the protagonists has turned 
to the problem of rehabilitation. Commercially, China is with two main 
which await immediate solution. How should commercial prosperity be 
maintained and sche Lae ‘And how should war-time cam. 
mercial barriers and handica 
To maintain commercis Promote trade several steps must be 
akon, "Now that the war bie chded) Govern employees and a! large 
number of refugees will be rathing back the coastal provi the interior, 
Allied friends who have been in ‘China will be seat eastward or else retum to 
their own countries. Ax a result, commodity prices in the coastal provinces will rise 
while those in he interior will suffer a majce chump. If the Gaveoment banks are 
ready to issue loans at low interest rates merchants in the interioc will not have to 
damp their commodities on the market, and the fll in prices may therefore not be 


too steep. 
Meanwhile, the Government shocld adoge relic measures f for helping relagees 
sod Govmameae coplezes bo we tcnrnng to the ened areas, Subsidized 
travelling expences le them to bring more matérial resources with them, 
thereby Bs Spine e balance aoe eke dh ie in the interior and the coastal provinces, 
the currencies ismued by the Japanese abd puppet Governments are now worth- 
lea and te sramunt of "fap" (ope tends) it chfulaon in the recovered area 
{Ths cia be accomplihed by restoring Gofcramest Roane ogentatons aongh: 
cn t financial organizations throu 
out these territories and increasing their reserve funds. 7 a 
Now tet te bake aed bythe and puppet Governments have sus- 


Frene ‘e Jepanzac shia be held oe dS ee 


well a2 for deposits. 
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id communication between the interior and the coastal 
shold BE prety Feeteted, The exeanoa of sommmencstouy over # wile ace 
‘would mean an expansion of commodity markets, end this would have a favourable 
effect on prices, For the purpose of maintaining production industrial and commer- 
cial enterprises should be protected. Many a factory in the interior is too poorly 
equipped to be moved, ut it was these concerns that batted hard to kecp going 
any the log war yea. Te Ie will need « number of technicians and specialists 
to take over the factories the Japancee and thes puppet, and 
the pancreas in the nutrior ahold be given ea appecbainy ‘of developing and 


moting them, 
‘With regard to the removal of handicaps to trade, our economic structur 
beco mainly le on Lincs laid down by Dr 'Sun Yonica in ha Tndachial Plans for 
Chine.®  Iadustrial development will be along two lines : private ehterprises, which 
should be encouraged so as to mect the vital vital Gonomic needs of the people; and state 
ses, which are comparatively few as China is an agricultural nation. 
om The ereditonal price policy has been laissex faire, but on the war inflation 
and shortage of materiale had caused an incessant rise of commodity prices, 
price control, which was aimed et relieving the salaried class. ce ack of 
experience and ineffective control measure, however, this Was aot 4 success, It 
in, durtra. princi, mart contented increas, che oom 





yy, With the cod of the war commodity commodity prices are steadily declining, ‘The necessity 
price control, theref so ge Te may be argued that a fall in prices 
od aiso be controlled becsute is unfavourable to the producer. But, judgin, 


thom the nctal srasion, tm convinced that more panic Has bors caused dy Be 
control than by aay sudden sluenp in pelos. 

‘Certain controls of materials and resources imposed by the Government should 
alto be abolished. ‘Tazes in kind which were simed at increasing the national 
incoee, guarding agains: inflaton, and offactiing the evil caused by cornering the 
market and hoarding in wareime, were a supplementary measure to price coetral 
re emulations prohibiting he lishment of commercial banks and the opehin 

ations prob cata come and the 
of ny branche of cxsig banks are ikewive po ln - Inwarcine ni suck 
are uscfal for preventiag banks free sbusl ileges, bur ia 
peseuime they are only habdicpa te wade, Wath comma prices stony fling 
ding is no longer profitable and ie not practised, cnecrupulout 
inspections and searches of goods carried out by sersat aed bent organizatioas 
immpede the crcilstion of contmodities and cause prest Inconvenience to merchants. 

‘Aa casental and fundamental stp to economic reconstruction is the rating of 
the value of our nétens! currency. “The relationship between currency and. tour 
merce is like oil to a machine. \ sound currency system is estential for the free 
How of commodities, und the problem of the rehabilitation of trade in China cannot 
be solved ualess and use a sable national curreacy bas been established. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION IN TURKEY 
By K. R. anp A. R. Maxwart-Hystor 


‘To understand the aim and achievement of modern Turkish education it is essential 
first to consider the main principles of Ottoman education and to realize how, since 
the eighteenth ceneury, cdeenticeal in Turkey has been indissolubly linked 
lopment of Wenernization. The Islamic religion not oaly 
regulated the duties of the individual to God and his fellow-men, but provided the 


© These Plans were originally written in English and endtled “International 
Development of Chine.” 
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‘basis on which depended the administration of justice and the growth and organiza- 
tion of education and learning. To Muhammad himself are attributed the sayin; 
"The ink of the learned and the blood of the martyrs are of equal value in the ej 
of heaven, andl 8. Saher can conter: wpon bis cid ‘sothing. more. valuable saa: 8 





education, ‘In his of medicine, mathemati 
sidered the basis of the study of law), natura) science and Arabic literature, os well 
as purely theological studies, flourished in the reformed “ medresce"; pri 

attached to moaques and preparatory “ medzesea” (" tetummes 

and Silayman’s services to Turkish education are remembered by his reorganization 
and cxtension of public instruction and his liberal and far-secing patronage of 





earning and the arts. Yee ising that after Silayman's reign the 
‘"meditecs” became centres of marrow schelagiciam and and made 30 
intellectual advance. The spirit of Turkish ing was based both on the Koran 
and on the survival of Greek which been transmitted to Turkey 
through Muslim scholars writing in Arabic, and the influence of Aristotle, as inter- 

by Muslim ilowphers still Hingered on among the “ Ulema” or learned men, 
who were averse ing udvantage of the contacts with Europe opened up by 
Siilayman's enormous European . Confining their intelligence to Oriental 
moodes of thought and expression to traditional methods of teaching they were 
opposed to any new ideas and experiments. Thus during the late sixtecath and 
seventeenth centuries while in Europe the boundaries of knowledge in science, medi- 
cine and the humanities were being swiftly advanced, Turkey was left outside the 
main stream of Western culture and decay soon set in. 

‘The movement for Weaternization may be said to date from the reign of Sultan 
Ahmet I (703-1730). Under the stimulus of misfortunes and disasters abroad, pro- 
gresnvely minded Turks began to realize that civilization possessed certain 
Valuable qualitics from which Turkey might benefit, and a small though insistent 
demand for reform gradually arore. Under the wise patronage of the Grand Virier, 
Damat ibrahim Pasha, who was anxious to introduce European culture as a stimulus 
to the sterility of the Turkish learning of his day, literature, art and science began 
to develop and the process was accelerated by a Hungarian Prince who became a 
Muslim and iey the first printing press to Turkey. Not unnaturally the 
great made in Europe was specially evident to the army, and it was due to the ¢! 

‘of a French count who taken service with the Sultan that the first School of 
‘Naval Artillery was founded at Scutari in 1733. 

‘A more definite shape was given to the efforts for reform by Sulten Selim III, 
who was convinced of the necessity of radical reform in all branches of government 
and education, i ig ile Sole a ie, seme your as the cuhecale of the Heenck 
Revolution, he energetic efforts to raise the level of education among all classes 
of his subjects and encouraged the translation of many European works of science 
into Turkish. He was anxious to obtain all the information possible concerning the 
nations of Europe and to find our the cause of their superiority on the field of battle. 
In his youth he had even sought instruction from the French King through 

ness 








2 agent. Some of his actions were inspired by a far-sight 

ion most remarkable in his day. For example, when the Greck revolutionary 
movement tried to inflame antTurkish feeling im the new schools which had been 
opened in Greece, Selim, instead of closing decided on the novel and wiser 
course of cimploying Greek clergy to write treatises in favour of the Turkish 
ment end 1 Greck printing press in Coosiantingple. Another 
feature of the reign was the sending ish minions to be attached to the per- 
manent embassies which the Sultan ‘to extablish at the chief Et 
courts, so that by visiting Landon, Paris, Sicnog and Bevin «coin nubez his 
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isolated a8 it was from European civilization, und so great the opposition which his 
sles ous that they ultimately cost hien his life £t the hands of the reactionary 
ansaries. 

‘Throughout the reign of his successor Mahmud II 1809-1839) “the Reformer,” 
when Turkey was i in troubles in many parts of the empire and in financial 
difficulties at home, both the movement for Westernization, symbolized in the mili- 
tary sphere by the abolition of the Janissarles, and the opposing forces 
strength; and in 1824, although there were as yet hardly the means to put it into 
practice, compalsory education for all as part of s general drive for Europeanization 
was i by, the Sultan, and plane’ were made to modernize the exinig 
schools. In spite of fanatical oppotition the first secondary schools or ** Rigtiyes ” were 
established and a medical school opened. Sultan Mahmud's first efforts to send 350 
students to study in Europe were defeated, but later some officers of the artillery 
schoo! and various others, including the chemist Dervish Pasha, succecded in going 
to England. Among the many services which Sultan Mahmud rendered his countyy, 
the careful education of his successor, Abdul Mecit, must not be for; nm, and his 
father's inatructions that the reforms already snitiated must be continued and extended 
wete faithfully observed by the new 

‘he hitareal period cummonly known as the “Tansimat” or “Ref 
from 1839, when fegal sanction was given to the movement by the Sul 
tion of “ Hatti Serif * (Imperial Ebates). This resembled the French 
tion des Droits de Homme,” and proclaimed equality of civil rights for all citizens, 
Muslim and non-Muslim, based on the principles of liberty and justice. It was 
followed in 845 by anothcr important cit which decreed thot the edueavon inthe 
exiting primary schools was to be free and made secondary education, hitherto prac- 
tically ‘nocvexistent, compulsory. A new of ‘education for the whole 
empite was annoubeed, Feform of the snd miliary schools dered a be 
necessary, a ‘made for the foundation of more primary and seconda 
schools dad of fn roman Univesity, "A Councl of Public lanteccon was ct up 
to tupervise the execution of this policy, and, a significant pointer wo the furure, whi 
the “Fincteca remained unchanged, the Sew Beimary shoals wes made indepen 
dene of the monopoly previously creed by the Ulema ~ and ofthe contol ofthe 
highest religious authority of the country, the Sheikh-ullslam. Up to this point the 
move away from the traditional conception of education as the prerogative of the 
religions organization was only indirect, but in 1860 progressive educstionists founded 
the Ortoman Scientific Society whose avowed aim was the promotion of secular 
education. A few teachers were therefore sent to Eur: to the necessary train- 
ing for becoming teachers at the Turkish University; while in 1858 the Normal School 
for Hoys and the School of Political Sciences were founded, the fatter in arder to pro- 
vide the country with a competent and trained civil service, capable of administering 
the new reforms. 

It is difficult to estimate the comparative extent of English and French influence 
daring the Sultana of Abdul Ment, “The Engh inffucce, which ie of couse 
ea associated with Sir Stratford ing, wes more direct, but was 
Tehinly confined wo the pliges! Geld." Fronch indlucne, on the other hand, acuag less 
directly, exercised itself Sree on literature and advanced political theory, though the 
Young Turks, at the head of the movement for reform, acknow! to 
the ideas of Mill and Spencer a2 well ust thon of Rowuent, and Volar, in con 
tnuing their efforts to pave the way for extending influences in both politics 
and education, It war, however, by Brench modes of thought and expres chat 
the pioneers of new idezs, led by Shinasi Effendi and Namike pro- 
foundly influenced. The transation of Rousseau was undertaken by Ziya Pasha and 











that of modern Freach poetry by Shinasi himeel, who lster the first Turkish, 
newspaper, In the reign Allis! Aus GBOOGO;G), however, the French began to 
take an active part in the field of education. Lycée, with its modern 


Saray 
curriculum taught im French, was founded in 1868, with the help of the French 
‘Ambassador; the following’ year saw the issue of the General ions for Public 
Instruction, modelled on French educational organization and the opening of Inanbul 
University, equipment for the ibraries and laboratories being brought from Enrope. 
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‘The regulations imposed a European patterm on the various stages of education; the 
schools were divided into two types, public and private, and the educational course 
into three stages: (1) primary ‘cheola, (a) sccondaty schools and Lyctes, and (3) Uni- 
versity and higher education. Us , however, the movement for reform, 
which had advanced so rapidly, at this point suffered certain sct-backs, the most 
serious being the closure of the University fa 1871, the lectures being later transferred 
to the Galata Saray Lycée. 

The year 1876, which saw the foundation of the Ministry of Public Instruction, 
saw also the deposition of Abdul Aziz, the direct result of the activities af the Young 
‘Turks; but its immediate effect was not to advance the cause of reform, for the new 
Sultan, Abdul Hamit, promptly exiled the Liberal leaders, who departed to France. 
None the Jess, throughout the period of the Hamidian tyranny the influences of 
French secularism ‘nil persisted, and after the Revolution in 1908 the advance could, 
though slowly, be resumed; a Normal School for Girls was opened, and a school for 
Muslim girls, founded by Mchmet Riza Ali, the Masonic President of the National 
Assembly. Yet throughout the troubled and unsettled conditions of the period from 
1908 to the foundation of the Republic in 1923 educational progress was constant! 
hampered by oppotition from the *cligious leaders, and by the fact that new ideas and 
methods had to be grafted on to a system which, as long as the “ medrescs" exer- 
cised a predominant influence, was still fundamentally religious in basis. Conse- 
quently in al! the educational institutions of this period it is possible to discern a lack 
of policy and a general hesitancy due to the lack of unity among the different schools 
and to the struggle between the secular and religious ideals and methods of teach 
‘ing, while the reorganization of the University of Istanbul and the translation of 
European educational works could only areally improve’ the situation. Certain 
institutions, such as the Medical School, to European technique, and among 
the intellectuals of that time the influence of Ziya Gok Alp, Professor of Sociology at 
Istanbul, and Professor Ismail Hakki, one of the founders of the National Society of 
Education and Instruction, must be regarded as especially important in preparing the 
way for the real reforms which were to come, 

ere is no heed here to elaborate the carly history of the Kemalist revolution, 
but only to pt into proper perspective the remarkable achievements in the field of 
education. ‘The situation was briefly that outlined above, when in 134 the American 
Professor John Dewey was invited to visit Turkey and report on the state of educa- 
tion to the new Government, The aims and the nature of the organization of educa- 
tion in Turkey today afford proat of the extent to which his recommendations were 
followed. Among the many enormous taske which confronted the Republic the 
importance of the problem, often attempted in the past, but never solved, of pro- 
viding universal education was this time taken to heart, and in order to make full 
use o ey ‘ience of ctucerionses Laerid Lpecnigiel the Minister of f apenony 
accompanied by a commission of experts, a series of visits to inspect the systems 
of Czechoslovakia, Germany, France, italy and England, while numerous reports 
‘were published, notably that of Professor Ismail Hakki on the experimental schools of 
Europe, and others on the commercial and technical schools land, the People’s 
high schools in Denmark, and the Sokol organization in C: jovakia, ‘The help 
of Switzerland was also invited, and in 1932 Professor Malche ef the University of 
Geneva was asked to propose measures for the reorganization of Istanbul University. 
‘These foreign contacts have continued; a delegation of Turkish educationists visited 
technical colleges in this country just before the war, and Professor S. J, Davie has 
lately been studying Turkish technical education under the auspices of the British 
Council.® In 1939 the State had sent and was maintaining abroad no less than 560 
students, 

‘While forcign advice and help was welcamed by the new Republic, the system 
devised by Atatirk’s Government was especially designed w solve the many intricate 
problems which were peculiar to Turkey, ahd it reflects in all its aspects the ideals 
and aspirations of the Republic. The problem of eliminating illiteracy was helped 


© ‘The authors are grateful to Professor S. J. Davies for valuable information con- 
cerning techaical education in Turkey today. 
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by the adoption of Latin cherscters and the and enthusiasm brought to the 
task of extending education in primary, and higher grader’ may be 
smeasured by a study of some dtly published aphs which illustrate the remark- 
able achievements of the Turkish of ion, ‘The figures shown bere 
are, of course, approximations.* 
i Primary Schools. Teachers. Pupils. 
6,000 16,000 500,000 
170,000 19,000 950,000 
Secondary Schools (including Lycdes). 
1930-31 r 1,500 30,000 
1940-42 25 4,800 123,000 
Technical Schools, 
1930-32 
1404 850 31,000 
Universities and Advanced Colleges, ete. 
199031 TO 2 41500 
1gp4s a 38 14,000 


‘These figures chow most clearly the tremendous expansion which has taken place in 
the past decade and this is weil continuing. As might be expected, the expansion 
has made it impossible to maintain the former pupil-teacher ratio. Too much 
emphats however, sould ner be lid on thin ine fa, the muldpiciy of wall 
villages (there arc over 40,000 with 2 population of less & special kin 
priniary school, Known ‘at the “ Egitaen” achool, has been deviecd us a necessary 
Practical measure. ‘These schools, of which there are over 5,000 with over 150,000 
pupils, are staffed by teachers who themselves belong to the villages and who, after 
fomploting their military service, ‘one year’s training cither at a village 
institute or at the place where their military service was performed. ‘They then 
return to their own villages to teach. The arran, its invite an obvious com- 
parison with the recently antiounced schemes of English post-war emergency trai 
‘courses for teachers. The paralle! cannot be taken too far since, while the fundament 
purpose is the same—to supply the largest number of trained teachers in the shortest 
possible time in order to realize ambitious educational reforms—the details of the 

ject differ, as do the background and age of the system against which they are 
Framed. It is, however, int fing to note that in cach case one year is assumed to 
be the minimum period required for the production of the competent teacher. Only 
time will chow whether this estimate is as trae for England as it has proved to be i8 
urkey. 

‘The bias of the education given in the schools, which is perhaps typical of 
the general spirit which informs "Turkish ion, is practical, with a mrong 
emphasis on agricultural and domestic subjects, as weil as on the three R's, This 
emphasis is carefully fostered by the Ministries of Education and Agriculture, and 
3 i the Government's policy of encouraging better culsvation and 0 
raising the rural standard of living. ‘The village institutes which have been men- 
joned, and the development of which is being steadily are to some degree 





igures ‘ace printed by permission of The 
Times Educational Supplement, sce K. iyulop; The Turkish Educational 
System, TES, June 13, 1942 

+ In iggt there were 5,200 “Egitmen Schools,” in 1942 5,301. 
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of a universal system of primary education, for a large 
agricultural population ‘of children and of adults’ in which the theoretical and 
eye ad to fc, och secondary an techalogal estan ae bing 
ve to face, lucation are 

gored velo) ba orsipater sity wii opinion nding towards mi: 
qT than single sex is is leid upon foreign lan, sport, and 
physical ee and a general education of three years (twelve to Blteen) at the 
‘Okatu (or middle school) is followed by three further years (fifteen to eighteen) 
St 8 Lychee ls 'somnetienss 24. the/esime Gollding ‘atthe \ailddie ‘school: In 
order that ‘Turkey may be able to develop her own industrics, the extention of 
technological education, particularly in the training of cnginccrs, is today regarded as 
an extremely important part of the educational system, ‘and the Minister is assisted 
y an Under-Secretary who devotes practically t general problems 
technological education. ‘There are three main groups of technical schools, each 
consisting of three stages. Boys in the first can become * Yiikeck Mihendis ” 
‘or first-class enginecrs, and in the second or middle group, where the education is 
Jess academic in character, second-class engineers. From the third group the boys 
enter the building trade, and at their schools specialize in building and car- 
pentry. A certain amount of interchange between the three groups is possible, and 
industry can be entered from all stages. A particularly interesting and admirable 
feature is that the boys in the technical schools are taught to make eons seiteh are 

actually used in teaching or for the equit of other schools and colleges. 

Parallel provision has been made girls with special attention paid to the 
domestic arts and child welfare, The Girls’ Domestic Science School at Ankara is 
divided into two sections, and has now 1,000 pupils, of whom 300 are being trained 
as domestic science teachers, In the first section, girls of twelve to seventeen yearn, 
coming from primary schools, receive, a pee their posal education, a full train- 
ing in all branches of domestic science. come the Lycées at a later age, 
and take 2 concentrated domestic science course. In the second part of the school, 
girls of seventeen, drawn from all pace of Soriay ae trained as qualified teachers in 

ree years. The departments of the school include cooking, laundry and dressmaking 
{most of the work being done to outside orders), and a nursery forms part of the 
child welfare section, 

Practically all branches of commercial and technical education are also covered by 
evening classes, and the remoter country villages are able to take part in a scheme 
whereby special itinerant teachers give courses of practical instruction in black- 
stnithery, carpentry and domestic subjects to the adult villagers. 

‘The Universities of Istanbul and Ankara now comprise all the usual facultics of a 
modern University. There are also at this level of education advanced agricultural 
and engineering schools, commercial institutes, a State academy of fine art, and a 
school of music and drama. The Gazi Institute, of Education trains prospective 
teachers for secondary schools and them for a highly specialized diploma in 
‘education. Other primary and secondary school teachers take a three-year course of 
waining, which includes a minimum of three moaths’ teaching practice, 

‘This article has serene necbing beyond a purely historical survey of the 
development of the Turkish educational system up to the present day. An authori- 
tative definition of its content and is to be found im various speeches of the 

it Minister, Bay Hasan-Ali Yucel. He has said that “the outstanding feature 
‘of the Turkish educational system is its secular character. Personal belief is purely a 


f 
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question of conscience, and the Goverament has nothing to do with the moulding 
cof an individual's conscience, which should be slowed 2 free and natural develop- 
ment in the dynamic creativeness of life. ... Education may be defined ax sug- 
gestion and i directed to the of bringing up men and women who 
will be capable of contributing to the ‘community. ‘This principle must be the 
wource of practical ethics and idealism ... Educttion in Turkey it decidedly 
nationalistic in spirit. To our minds the of nationalism is to revive in our 


spirits the great feats achieved in the course of the nation’s life and our prosperities 
and calamities af the past. ov if all theoe were things of the praent and to croc ¢ 
passionate love for, and an ardent desire to serve, one’s people without feeling hatred 
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for other nations... The fundamental aim of our social education is to give 
fecling of attachment to and sacrifice for one's community, v0 a8 to allow ang t0 love 
others, We have a peculiar view of humanism drawn from an analysis of Turkish 








society. Our jon of humanism does not stay and limit itself ax the gatcs of 
ancient Rome and ; it goes far beyond; humanism is an attempt to comy 
all mankind which dedicates its creative to good purposes by penetratinj ‘deep 


into the haunts of civilization. This view of humanism hae led to the introduction 
of the ancient Greek and Latin languages into the curriculum of our Lyoées, and we 
have set up in the Universitics special courses for such ancient languages ax Hittite, 
Sumerian, Egyptian and Sanskrit In excavations we search for the, emnante af 
be - se. Greck esd: Rowan: civilinesions, with rhe sae pores curiosity, 
we attribute importance to the teaching of these historical subjects.” 
Iris noe surpridag, thicloe, to fied thee the provicon and improvlorent of the 
State museums is as an ii part of the education services and is thus 
the responsiblity ofthe Ministry of Eaucaton. Lately, great efors have been made 
ish and improve more museums, which can be used both to house the 
finds from recent excavations and also to to both children and adults the 
signiscance of the remains of the successive civilizations from the ite onwards, 
wocent cities and monuments can be seen in rich profuibn in many parts of 
try 













the country. Many foreign students have had occasion to be grateful to the 
of Education for this enlightened policy. ‘The personal interest in this aspect of educa 
tion shown by Atatiirk was ible for the foundation of the Turkish Historical 


Society, whose International of at Istanbul in 1937 will be 
remembered by all who had the privilege attending. Today the Institute of 
Turcology at Istanbul, the Chair Art and Archeology (held by Pro- 
fessor the Hon. Stcphen Ruociman) and the facilities afforded for the study of archx- 
ology at Ankara are welcome signs of the times. 

is article may apy riately end with a further quotation fsom the Minister of 
Education ; “One of the most outstanding issues our Republican régime must face is 
that the Turkish community must become a member of Western civilization, which 
has made such great strides, especially in the course of the nineteenth century, in the 
fields of scientific, economic, ind 1 and technical achievement. This problem is 
‘ot New to us, since Western civilization has long been a source of inspiration for 
our intelligentsia and some of our politicians. Nevertheless, in the course of the long 
years those who have tried to give impetus to the movement of Westernization have 
not been as cal ble as the leading mea of Atatick's Republican ségime of grasping 








the meaning of Western life and of finding out the spiritual alitics and inner 
propensities of the Turkish people. ... The spirit of the ican régime bas 
given a new direction to the historical process from the point of view of i 





Sad creativeneas. «..- We may now clearly say shat there remain no obstaces, cither 
social, political or economic, to making the Turkish comununity an organism of 
modern civilized life. In thia new atmosphere, in which imitation hae been replaced 
by creativeness, our educational system, as is the case with all public services, tends to 
mirror the Turkish revolutionary spirit.” 

‘Whatever opinion the English thind may form of some of the emphasis and con- 
ceptions of education revealed in these quotations, there can be no doubt they are 


the exprestion of an extremely vi national spirit, which should have 
consequences for good far the geographical boundaries of Turkey. 
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the Ministry of Education, and to Bay Adnan Mabir, Secretary of the Londra Tirk 
Halkevi, for their help on many points. 





NORTHERN TURKEY AND MEN OF THE WEST 


By I, E. Jaco 
(Director of the British Council's work in the Black Sea area of Turkey) 


Won you see the calm blue eammer waters of the Black Sex you find it dificls to 
imagine that in winter this srcch of water docs relly deserve is gloomy narae 

forerunners of the wild winds of the colder season are the quail which y south fons 
dwhaphh a iediea cc 


inthered up in cugefule by the children, 
‘The shores of Anatoli rite up in a sep forbidding wall, but are manted over 
with Iururiant groen, which fades away as the traveller purrues his jourhey south- 
wards to the heights of the central plata, 

Famous in the past has been this coastal Here Mithridates held sway over 
his maritime crapire. ‘Not very far inlsad the tombe of long-dead kings perforate 
the nani ok ofthe Sek eunon Hemming ne ay mined 
old ciey of Amesys in ite green and R Siegbling wall of ancient 
‘Amysos stands out on 2 ie abo the pot of Sa mun, Sinope sill inbabined, 
and covers a queer neck of land connecting a tain promentary to the 
shore. "Furth crt, Tekuon closure rout its to dep valley ye. Poetry has suny 
of the “ Golden gates of Trebizond,” and will you may see the cumbling caste 
the Comnenus Emperors rising above an awesome diff, and from its walls you may 
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see the graceful minarets of the “Hatuniye,” a mosque buile by the tomb of a sultan's 


* Do not imagine that this region slumbers amidst antique dreams and things of 
long ago, It fuléls an energetic réle in the life of the Turkish Republic of today. 
‘Although its towns are hone of them very large, it is one of the maost densely papu- 
lated areas of the country. 

‘A few hours’ sail from Inanbul is Zonguldsk, sct in a beautiful site of bush 
covered hills. This is the coal-mining centre of Turkey, and coal dust lies thick in 
ita streets. A three hours" railway j inland are the steelworks of Karabiik, 
Tying down in the depths of a valley amidst towering hills, About halfway along 

coast is Samsun, the largest Turkish town oh the Black Sea. It was here that 
Kemal Atatiirk landed when he came on that historic journey which was to result 
in the li he establishment of the Republic. You may still see 


iz 
mous hill. Here the hazel-nut country starts. ‘The bright, soft green of the plume- 
fike nuetrcos gracefully bedocks the hill slopes which dip down to the sea. The 
centre of this region is Giresun—" Green Girewun ” they call it—and e charming, quaint 
Tiedle epot it is, a mecting-place of hills and sea and verdure, Then comes the his 
toric city of Trabzon rising sharply up on its steep slopes. Grey old houses clamber 
over hill and valley, the walls of the past loom up near a magnificent sccondary 
school and a fine new hospital, symbols of the present. The mountains stretch away 
cartwards to Rize, which, for some strange reason, enjoys a semi-tropical climate and 





Produces tea and oranges and rice. From the ramparts of the Caucasus slant 
away to the Russian frontier, 
"Toi is a fine piece of coast scenery, but it docs not enjoy the world-wide celebrity 


of the shares of the Bosphorus, nor does it attract the tourist so much as do the 
baths, mountain dopes and antiquities of Bursa. However, to this northern shore 
sey a Werner haa cums > as sce by ado with the Tes ion. Sotne 
ears 3 were Frenel mining engineers at . At present 
Ince ita fair sized community of British engloocrt and other technicians working 
at the Siimer Bank Steelworks in Karabiik. In Samsun two important American 
tobacco companies have offices and warehouses. At present an Englishman ie in 
charge of the affairs of one of these companies, which purchases Samsun tobacco to be 
transported to the State, and chere mixed with the Virginia variety. Not long ago 
there was a British Consulate in this town, and there is still an Italian one t 
Trabzon used to be the principal town on the Turkish coast of the Black Sea, and 
even now it postestes the greatest number of foreign consulates of any town in 
torthern Anatlla, ‘The Befidsh Consulate is a very pleqsant white building rising 
above a steep terraced garden which almost seems to be suspended over the sca 
spreading out far below. ‘Then there are the French, Dutch, Italian and Persian 

ulates. Until recently. there was 2 very large German one, but this was cloted 
when Turkey broke off diplomatic relations with the Axis. The staff burnt so much 
‘waste paper an this occasion that they set fire to the outhouse. There are sane Swiss 
families in the town, and from time to time British engineers have gone further east 
to inspect the copper mines near the Russian frontier. 

In addition to consuls, technicians and business men belonging to the Western 
nations there have been representatives of British and American educational organiza- 
tions in this part of the country. 

Once there was an American Mission College at Merzifon, about fifty miles inland 
from Samsun. A great meny Turkish children learnt very good English there, ‘The 
college was cloted down a few years ago. It appears Uhat at the end of the last crn- 
tury American missionaries had made plans to start teaching English in a number 
of places in northern Anatolia. 

In the summer of 1941 the British Council decided to encourage a detire to take 
English lessons which had been manifested by some of the inhabitants of Samsun. 
‘A member of the British Council staff arrived there in July, and early next month an 
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Enghsh course was started in the local Haikern This word means “ house of the 
people ‘The Halk Party founded by Kemal Ataturk insututed these 1n order to 
Ereate, all over the country, centres for popular educanon, sonal welfare and gentral 
culture In many a Halken evenng classes are given im modern languages ‘In the 
case of the fh classes given zm Samsun, 2 Turkish teacher, who has since Heoome 
head of the ry useful help and advice His grandfather 
had been a mubtary doctor at the time of the Crimean War, and had been awarded 
intima of Brill: medals An semcdsous wudent 4 the maty fear-ob! lirensen of the 
prinral town library, who keeps fs ‘books on his desk so that he ean profit 

7 quiet antervals in the course of bia work to learn some mote of our langus; 

The next summer two lecrarcs were delivered im Baghsh, and each albecquent 
summer members of the Bntsh Counel staff have gone there 1n ever incressin 
‘Sumbert to. pve ‘cctures| Samsun has been visited by Brush agricultural, 
athletic, and ‘experts who have lectured and gone ox tours of the farms, 
sports grounds or hospitals of the Exhubroons of Brush scientific achieve 
mente sad educational snsheutoos have lerge aumbers of people 

‘All through the summer of 194a the German hordes were pouring across southern 
Russa The wind iwabed the seas of pounce’ gare over the ses to the aol aly 
port of Sinop peacefully girt by the tea le on the northern shores the 
Brasake was carrying ik enessage of hate ahd cruelty, the fnendship and desire for 
mutual understanding unpled ‘by Anglo-Turksh relanons were being quietly but 
steadily developed on the southern shores Every Sunday the Union Jack ited, 
tout over our Consulates in Samtun and Lrabzon, sad on week days Turlush tcachers 
ind oficals went wo ther Enghahfenons so th Samsun alkene clin light 

eveniny 

From Sansrua the work of the Counel spread to Trobeon A keen and capable 


teacher of English in the school there started to correspond regularly with 
‘the British Council and an English course in the local Halkev: re 
ceived enthusiastic support from 2 very progress nergetic headmaster and 


ve and e1 

from hus fellow teachers, one of whom was accused of pushing his deure for know 
Jedge to the point of learning English in his bath Last summer eome members of 
the Council staff lectured to large audiences in Trabzon Halhev: A well known, 
Scottish footballer refereed a match between two of the leading 5p clubs of this 
huttoric town The staff of the very up to date secondary school accorded such 
a warm welcome to British culture that it will not be out of place to describe this 
splendid bu:lding here 

Its ‘on the edge of the town between green hills and the ea It 
epectons and fo that it admuts the maximum amount of light and air 
from the windows of sts long corridors you look out across the waves It possesses 
an excellent gymnasium and well clastrooms devoted to the study of scien 
tnfic subjects and the fine arts 28 well as general subjects A large number of boarders 
from over north castern Turkey come here school, which stands high in 
sports achievements, 1s indeed ly situated abd constructed 

Let us now take a glance at the western section of the Black Sea coast Several 
mules inland from the port of Zonguldak be the steelworks of Karabuk A few ycars 
back there was a Brith school there, which was attended by the children of English 
technicians Two British teachers worked there in spite of the difficulty of obtamng 
suitable accommodation The works Rave not been there very long, even now, 
alt very comfortable houses and a good hotel have been built, the town ts not 
really 2s the monthe went. 7 # ‘arunher of. techascal books and periedicils 
were sent by the Brush Council to in Karabuk and the neighbouring 
muoing centre by An En; gril has just started giving lessons in 
Karabuk Halkev, wi as the third in northern Anatolia to organize instruction 10 
Englith an a large scale 


24 fo be oped iat the eubeceat shows the of this delightful district 
im onr lany to viet relatively 
Tee begets part ofthe wood nese Prove 


rd 


- THE CHINACLAY INDUSTRY IN MALNAD 


By « CorresponDENT 


Ravin kaolin, commercially Known as chinacla, hat an important place in the 
list of mineral products whi Tontribute. to Larsen forte as it fides 
numerous articles’ needed for our daytoday Llc. That chinaclay is used in the 
percelnin and pottery ado is well Known. Bur che quanti used in that industry 
forms only a very rmall percentage of the total quantity consumed in other indus- 
tries. ‘By far the largest quantity finds it we is the manulacure of various elas 
of paper) where the high-grade chineclay acte as.a filler. As a sizing material it i 
largely used in the textile industry. Slighuy inferior varieties are used as stiffeners 
in the manufacture of linoleum, artificial +, oileloth, rubber celluloid 
goods, etc. Lightly tinged varieties are used in the maneiaernre cling whites 
liaterny a er pi its, sf lis ins is also w ™ 
Guanibes for medicindl Surposcs, "Pause e clear that cffosciay has many vaca 
2d there is no ned to chaggerss or unduly phase is impoctnce in several of 
our industries. 

‘High-quality chinaclay wed to be imported ill recently from foreign countries. 
tut th gineral tall tai import ever slice the beginning of the was Eas crested a 
ned for the product ia may of our Indigenous induc, During the past few 

rs ever of the reported ocurences of highclam chinaclay depos fn India 
Rave been re-cxamined, opened out, and their qualities tested. Washing and refining 
plas have io been cened at evra places andthe Rished aye caine froth 
these refinerics are being sold in the a 

Th Mysore, workable deposits of high-grade kaolin are distributed in many parts, 
both ia che maiden as well as in the nualned districts. At present only two or thre 
deposits, situated in the Bangaloce and the Kolar districts’ are being’worked on 2 
‘commercial scale. Recently, those sear Begeahpur in dhe Hassan diacict have been 
‘aken up for mining and ?cfining. All the depots in the malnad parts Kave becn 
lee praccaly untoched, After the seting’ up of the Mysore ‘Paper Mill at 
Bhadcavati which consumes a large quantity of chinaclay, the kaolin deposits of the 
malnad were taken up by this department for intensive investigation’ in. 1938, to 
secant any of them could verve the prpove ofthe factory, “The rv ofthe 

spesting, raining abd levigasion experiments were thus conducted, neer 
Ohighahallt and Narseioharsepura, indicate that there is a bright future for the 
cevelopinett of the kaolin Learnt Ar the malnee, as = be described in thie note, 

lin sits occur in mal in Thirthahalli, Sagar, Ke Sringeri and 
Narasimharajepura taluks. ‘These form parts of the Shintopa amt Kadur dlstrics 
and consist meaty of dense forest-clad hills interspersed with small paddy Sate and 
areca. puaxdoes—chareciriese frames uk the S Deporite off kaalin, ‘where 
found, ‘are usually seen at the bottom of cliffs abutting such felds or gardens of on 
the banks of smmall watercourses. 

In searching for kaolin we may say the occurrence of laterite or Iateritoid soil, cap- 

ing the softer reddish yellow and grey Kaolinized rock, indicatcs its existehce not far 
Paid. The presence of small nodular lumps. of soft white clay at the margins of 
fice oe slong the matronr ledges barntcring ssrca gardens, “ 
wing inact tothe ig ofthe craven of Lali in dhe ate. The 
use smafl quantities o! whitewashing their houses, would 
Er eftea helpful if locating good deposits of chinaclay, or 

Kaolin deposits occurring ir the malnad parts may be grouped into swo broad 
categorice—namely, those derived from the alteration of thc complex 
Deamatiteeeel_ pies: yetees, wid those: formed from the lierenin of pee 


ma 
(i) Kaolin resulting from the granitic complex is usually found at depths from 
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x20 feet from the surface. Such a depostis usually covered by 2 hard laterite ca 
ping waderlaio by 3 2one of impure coloured gritty and micacrous kaolin, Locally 
this is known as “murbu.” The zone of grades downward into the yellow- 
ich cream or dull white kaolin and also to bluish or grecnish tinged varieties which, 
however, lose their colour, bleached on exposure to bright sunlight. In these 
deposits, here and there, stringers and pockets of remarkably pure white kaolin are 
alto found. On washing, the bull: of the kaolin of this type hav a ight yellowish 
white colour and Sofie plastic and tenacious. 

(@ Kaolin obtain ‘Of the Jarge reels or runs of pegma- 
site has a milky white appearance. ‘The deposits of this type are irregular abd Show 
a tendency to swell and pinch from place to place. They are usually associated with 
books of mica, vein quartz and tourmaline—a hard jet black mineral, One of the 
outstanding peculiarities of this type is the occurrence of pockets of snow white, 
scmidecorsprsed felspathic mater almost fres from mica’ ‘This material ts com 

parable to the “Cornish stone” of the kaolin’ mines of Cornwall, in England. 
‘Adjoining the pockets of Cornish stoncs, large lenscs of high-grade, butter-like white 
kaolin are found to occur, The utility of Carnish stones in the porcelain and pottery 
industry ix well known, 





Disrxtsurion 


The estimated reserves of kaolin in the prominent deposits of the malnad, dis- 
tributed in the taluks already mentioned, would come up 5 about balf a million 
tons, of which chose in the ncighbourhood of Thicthahalli may yield in the aggregate 
atom ee tons. 

bar ar he baclin depowes ot ie mained siteiy tee cominerat 
demands both in quality and quantity, ergeacale prospecting, mining, and levigar 
experiments were conducted by the Department on the 
eposiee round about Thirthaballi in the hintage Gicr ea Narasimharajapura in 
the Kadur district. 

‘With » view to obtaining some seogoo tons of levigated chinaclay to supply the 
‘Mysore Paper Mills for the Tres he of thir til, lageacale mining operations were 
an on the Taleve and deposits near Thi alli and on the 

it near Newintaspee are removing the overburden, the 

walt mad of kaolin was divided horizontally into a number of blocks for mining 

au he deposit was worked in a series of benches. Altogether a quantity of about 

3,000 tons of raw kaolin was mined in the area during the two years 1940 and 

1941. The cost of mining, including jyngte clearance, earthwork, sorting and trans- 

portation of the mined material from the pit to the stacking yard at the mine head, 
varied between Rs. 4 and 5 Per ton of the saw kaolin. 

Chinaclay at the bottom of the serting canks is usually slurry like and contains 
60-70 per cent, moisture. This must be completely removed, and the cla 
deied before it is put om the market. There are two alternative met ‘of drying : 

1. It is the practice in the various kaolin refining plants to subject fe sary 
Vike chinaclay to pressure in suitably constructed filter presses of 12-30 chambers, 
‘which reduce the moisture to about 15 per cent. Cakes of chinaclay released from 
the filter press will be stiff enough to be freely handled. Usually the slurry is 

1ped on to the filter centrifugal pumps specially fitted for the purpoe. 
ne moisture covtent of the cdker te Per ce, by heatag 
He metre content oe cies forthe educd pee whole. proces 
is said to take 68 hours. The clay leaving the dry will be fie for both 
storage and despatch. 

2. The other alternative method is the ordinary sun drying. This is also cone 
duced in two stages usually. The slurry-like chinacley is vik sel over thin beds of 
dry river sand Zovered by jute fabric so 28 t0 allow a good proportion of the water 
contained in the slurry to soak down the jute fal ne into the sand bed 
below. After the chinaclay becomes dry it is spread over cement plat 
Beer AG keg and Cepomed 2 Keighe sac foc deyiog: The whole process of 
sun drying takes 4-6 days 
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As compared with the time taken in the other process—drying with the aid 
ae a i During We ag hed cena ny 
val ‘weather. s ex to 

0 oe Pe, Cammlaas bat on fea damit by 6 

pected showers of rain. This process demands also several handlings, and 
increases the cost of production, and the output per day will also be limited. 
fore the method of rub drying has nothing in its favour except the low initial capit 


outlay, . 
"The inka} cost fo seta up the filter and steam oven for drying 
douby be high, but the working cost will be comparetively cheaper in 
face that sald ese Fone sbaoane and canbe ad tee 
Whichever of drying is adopted, it Id be done under 
iyi toe mel ee Got da fal wages oS 
i af drying, contamination from outside sources can be 
) dhe operations con be conducted under cover, and the output y 
increased to any desired quantity. This method is very suitable to be adopted in 
the malnad or in regions of similar climatic conditions, 

Chinaclay at present commands a high price in the Bombay market. There is a 

ring demand for the high-grade chinaclay in the paper and textile industries and 
Fer the luction of lain and oteery ware. demand for hygienic white- 
ware, g! and ornamental tiles and for the high-class refractory ware, fireclay 
bricks, crucibles and piss melting pots ct» has 0 increased considerably. 

‘The demand for high- y in Mysore alone exceeds at present 2,000 
‘tons per year—the princi; consumers being the Mysore Paper Mills several textile 
mills and the Government Porcelain Factory. Much of this is being imported into 
Mysore now. It should be possible to meet this demand for chinaclay at least to 
wome extent. 

Theve deposits being somewhat in the interior of the malnad, they had, s0 far 
not at any attention. The construction of a bridge across the Tunga River, 
eat Thirthahall ii, the extension of the railway and electrical lines up to Talaguy 
with Honnavar a1 the nearest port oo the west coan, and the completion #f the 
ghat road near Hulikal 9 Condapo pos: Etmt Thirthahalli have considerably 
altered the situation, The esti reserves of raw kaolin in the Thirthahalli area 
fp sie eae teeth eguerment of 0 lee eal nl and refining plant. 
‘The market conditions, transport and other facilities are also favourable for starting: 
the chinaclay industry on the banks of the Tunga River near Thirthahalli and at 
Agasanahadfu on the banks of the Bhadra River near Narasimharajapura. 

As an adjunct to the kaolin washing and refining industry in the malnad, x 
porcelain factory may be started on a small scale at some suitable place where large 
quantities of fresh water and electric power are available, for making in the first 
instance cups, saucers and cheap varieties of . This may be developed later, 
if conditions permit, into a first-class factory for the manufacture of hygienic and 
sanitary ware, laze tiles and the porcelain wed in the textile mils for hich there 
is 2 ready and growing market in and outside Mysore. As these articles are not 
being manufactured at present by any of the existing concerns dealing in porcelain 
and portery, the factory: when started, will be the feve of its kind, 

‘A separate section for the manufacture of refractories, furnace facings abd linin 
expels las meling po, cues, ec, may ao be devoped frm the arabe 


raw materials. 
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WHAT IS GOPHER WOOD? 
By C. C. R. Muspxy 


rain the whole countryside for miles around is practically one vast expanse of water. 
‘The inhabitants of thee region tday are as woefully familiar with great floods a5 
their remote ancestors were. ‘Thus, “the waters of Babylon ” meant not only those 
‘of the sturdy Tigris and the limpid Euphrates, but something much more betides. 

According to the Biblical version of the Flood » Ne when the destruction 
‘of the earth was threatened, was commanded to build an ark’of gopher wood. But 
what is gopher wood? Is it the name of a particular kind of timber, or simply that 
Of a material? "What docs the word meany and where docs it come from?) The 
onsideration of these mamere forms a very interesting wudy. 

‘The two principal forms of the lai spoken in Babylonia were Akkadian 
and Sumerian, ‘The first derives its name the city of Akkad, or Accad, as it is 
spelt in the only place in the Bible in which it is mendoned; end the second, from 
ier or Sorc which the landaf Star sched ithe same vere, Bh 
‘was Babylonia. The Flood story, as told the Old Testament, is essentially 
Babylonian. eis of cure, x legend and we are running norsk of pving olcnet 
HE we say that the Ark was a f ves bil by supernatural agency. ‘The 
Tomer of legend allowed that famous houseboat to be a dwelling-plase almost as 
wonderful as Jack's magic beanstalk of our nursery days. 

The Akkadian word used to denote the material from which the Ark was made 
is gipar, the primary meaning of which is not a kind of wood but a recd, withy, or 
onier. coracles that plicd on the waters of Babylon were also described by the 
‘ancients as having been built of gipar. 

‘Until a few years ago most of the ferry and transport work on the Tigris wat 
done by means of these coracles, and rafts of inflated skins, known as kelcks. 
“The Arabic name for the former is ah, pronounced guffah by the local Arabs, 
and in the mouths of Englishmen tah. resemblance between gopher, 
‘and kopher (Hebrew, pitch), is certainly tempting; but is the resemblance due to a 
«common element, or mercly accidental? 

This core, of probably the mom ancient type inthe world is ata round 
‘Dasket covered with pitch. tibs of the basketwork are made ffom palm branches 
‘or twigs of willow; also from those of the pomegranate and mulberry in localities 
where grow. The outer basket ‘ing consists of the fronds of the palm, the 
whole being sewn together with cords made from coconut husk fre imported from 
India. Originally these cords.were made from date palm fibre. The whole coracle ia 
then “ pit within and without with pitch,” in which—incidentally—blue beads 
are often embedded to ward off the eye. All the materials necessary for the 

seo Ds cidurcapscnes the guia i to Baghvad wha the gondola i 

As is pi a, is to what the is to 
‘Venice. in plah, it is circular with en incarving lip, and varies in slve from that 
‘wed by fishermen to the leviathan of twenty fect or more, capable of carrying sixty 
Passengers of ten tons of merchandise. Therefore to people living in Babylonia the 


Boe 
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idea of a vessel of the size of the Ark of Noah and built of osiers would not have 
seemed so fantastic as it might to us. The guffah is still characteristic of the 
reaches of the Tigris, but is seldom seen above Samarra or below Kut; are 
being used on the Euphrates, Many a time have I sat on the banks of the Tigris 
and wentched these encieat comseles dretieg: by in the (rance of enti i 

‘The outstanding feature of interest of these quaint basket-boats is their immense 
age. ‘The gufizh of to-day is made to the same pattern and of the same materials as 
it was thousands of years ago. Perhaps the earliest known reference to it is con- 
Bebped tn te lepces. = Ren a naked, whens Paes wt him when a baby into: 
a basket of and cast fr adrift on the waters of the Euphrates, which bare him 
towards Akki. Sargon, who apparently survived this ordeal, was the first king of 
the Akkadian dynasty, and the capital city of Akkad is believed to have been 
situated about twenty miles south-west of Baghdad, and not far from the Yusufiyah 
canal, Hereabouts, the Euphrates in those far-off days flowed a little to the east of its 


preset course. 
‘The writings of Herodotus contain a description of the guffahs on the Euphrates, 
but unfortunately that famous chronicler has coutused the guffah, or bask-bost, 
with the kelek, or skin raft. The two words are almost histories in themselves, Both 
of these types of rivereraft, that were in daily use when Akkad was one of the 
est cities of the world, were still to be seen i i 
in the Tigris keleks were being used for 
bringing. great quandes of bruskwood and other goods for tale in Ba; On 


ve Light: of Ceanght ne cory to. tials, the Ketek oa ply am waters chat are tho, 
al ven the smallest steamer. In Persia, some ferry work is done by 
meets of the kelek, and I have often availed myvelf of this agreeable if leisurely 
method of conveyance. 

The legend of Sergon takes us back to 2600 ».c, How long before that period 
the guffairhad been in use is quite i Shasers i 
Sect on 2, aby nee An: hs etch Mmseurs, fromthe, palace of Seanschertb;ia 
ineveh. 

‘A great authority® states that the word used for the Ark in the Flood story also 
means a box, and at firss we might be disposed to infer that the houseboat in which 
the narrator committed Nosh and his noisy company to the flood was merely a large 
shokbomr, the Bacboromed barge like « pecking case often to be seen drifting down 
the Euphrates with its passengers and cargo. But the shakhtur is built af wooden 

ike, whereas the Ark was made of gipar, which in so large a vessel would take the 
form of stout hurdlework. On the principle of wattle and daub, but using bitumen 
instead of clay, the whole structure would then be thickly coated with that substance 
to make it watertight, No doubt this was the reason why Noah was specifically 
commanded to “ pitch it within and without with pitch.” 

The face of lower Mesopotamia has not ged materially since the days of 
Nimrod. It has always been a land of reeds, not forests. It produces no timber 
suitable for ship-building, nor is there any evidence to show that it has ever done 10. 
‘When the Jews sat down by the waters of Babylon, weeping over their captivity, we 
are told that they bung up their an the trees there, trees were ly 
willows. ‘There were also no doubt some small poplars (gharab), low tummarisks 





ly not a single specimen in all the land. It may therefore 
 cammanded to build an Ark, not of gopher wood, but 
sens Fike would have boca» perfcy legitoae 20d probabh sy Sen aa. 
at L. ive ma te at i 

i i ite ceed es et i siblhorr| Sect ged 

re cobceit 

Bribe dane of Neaits theendecket fing baal of tach seer “They gee ove tae 
difficalty by using the Hebrew form of the word gipar—namely, gopher —to denote 


*Yabuda, in The Language of the Penteteuch. 
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a particular kind of wood. The of the Vulgate, stepping out boldly into 

sia ede rel pene ae rae 

trevepions Fllowed the Hebrew texts Thy ele dt mptrous pect” gophe 
row text. is mysterious juct “* 

wood,” and che phrate thus coined will stand foe all time.” be 


HINDU NUMERALS 
A Repty 


Ma, Krncam's note on this subjgct at p. 95 of the Review* docs not tell the story quite 
completely of quite accurately. On the suthority of a Prench dictionary or 1 
pedia, of which he gives neither the date nor the authorship, he states that the pro- 
ypes of our modern numerals, coming from India, were known to the Romans 
early in the Christian era. There are very strong reasons to doubt the latter part of 
this semment. It it beyond question that, although, ax he says, we speak 
as Arabic numerals, they really were invented by the Hindus and the early Arab 
authorities themselves assert this. Mr. Kincaid, er, maintains that the proto- 
sppes of cur forms and chote of m madera Hindu eure Enowa to the Ramaoe by 

e third century a.D. authority quoted apparently relied on MSS. 
tf a work by Doithius (who wee kilcd in say ab), which give the forme of the 
Bumerala reproduced at p. g6 of Me. Kincaid's article. Since the discovery of those 
MSS. in the seventeenth century they bave been much discussed, and the various 
views held about them are well summarized by Sir E. C. Bayley in the Jowrnal of the 
Royal Asiatic Socia | x882'3, with copious extracts and references, As the carlicst 
mmanuscripu of ius date from the eleventh century 4.p., or 500 years after his 
death, any forms given in them are doubtful evidence as to what he actually wrote, 
and a comparison of eons free sh oe nape tae India from the beginning 
of the Christian era, given in Table IX of “s Indische Paleographic, show at 
‘once that they corresj with Indian forme of the ninth AD. or even later, 
and are markedly different from those used in the sixth century derived from 
them. Moreover, as Bayley and other writers have shown, the subject matter of the 

tion of the MSS, which contain these figures is probably not the work of Bo#thius, 
wut is a much later interpolation, 

If the Romans really knew the Indian forms of the numerals 1 to 9 it seems strange 
that the knowledge dicd out and that their own more clumsy method persisted 
alone, About two centuries after the death of Boéthius the Caliph Walid (705-715 a.0.), 
while he forbade the we of the Greek language in the conquered western cout: 

letters fr 








as numerals in the lic accounts because 
the Arabs at that date had no numerals of their own. But sixty years later, in 
4... book was presented by a Hind king to the Caliph Mannuir, from which 
indian forms of numerals and adopted them with modifications. 

‘This led to the use of them in Europe ly. The change was stimulated by the 
fact that the system also included the use of the zero, and the notation of place 
i in the ej in use in Europe. Bayley thinks 

that possibly the Grecks, whose method of using letters to denote numbers was less 
the the nation of a zero in repre- 

use of it to work out a system 


by digierent symbols for 3,000, 300, 30. and 3. Tt war 
bly about the sixth that the ting the sign of a det or small 
probably about the sixth century Hindus, adopting dhe i of ca 
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the name sunye, or “void,” which the Arabs translated by sifr with the same mean- 
ing. That word, by corruption through diferent methods of trandliteratian, fas 
ven us both “ cipher " and “ zero.” 830 2.0, the Indian book referred to was 
Siridged by Al. hwarazmi. The latest writer on the question, Dr. W. F. Clark, in 
the Legacy of India (1937) 359 F4- supports the view that Indian numerals came 
to the wet through the Aros, bat quotes a Syrian writer as making the carlicet 
(662 4.) known mention of Hindu numerals outside india. 
Bat Boycy pind out that they are Suc to foe New Pyhagerann tad ae borrowed 
jut Bayley points out that they are due to lco-Pythay , and are 
for the most part from = Scmitic source. Thee attonty catenin ter cet 
several of them, as appears from a table in Bayley's paper, which gives the names 
in Assyrian, Hebrew and Arabic. Thus Arba (4) is the Arabic Arba’, Quimas (5) 
is khams, and Temenia (8) is shaman. The Indians retained their primitive forms 
™ for 2 and = for 3 till about 700 4.0., 00 far as we can judge from inscriptions and 
Colit, and eile throws further doubt om the sneiquitp of the Bocthius ba Bayley, 
indeed, suggests that the Neo-Pythagorean words Andra (2) and Ormis (3) came 
Tamil words. 

Tt might be inferred from Mr. Kincaid’s brief reference to the Abacus that this 
inserument for aiding computation was used only by the ancients. It in fact, 
commonly used in Europe and elsewhere for addition, multiplication and division till 
sommparatively recently, Bayley conjectures that the use of the zero, and eventually 
the syne place value, came from its use, and that the Indians saw that in a casc 
like that illustrated by Mr. Kincaid it was simpler to write the unit fi 6 followed 
by two dots instead of using a more complicated symbol swnding for 600, as had 
been the old practice; just as the Romans wrote DC. for that figure. In England the 
Abacus was called the “counting board,” and metal discs called “ casting counters ” 
took the of balls on string or wires. Thus Shakespeare in The Winter's Tale, 
Act IV, Scene H, makes his down “Let me sec: every “leven wethers—tods; 
oer tod yields—pounds and odd shi ; fifteen hundred shorn; what comes the 

to? {cannot do’t without counters.” In French at that period colcwler meant 
to work out a sum in this manner (from the Latin calculus, a pebble, used for the 
counting) while chiffrer (from Arabic sifr) was used for working in our modern 
‘method A foll description ts given in F. P, Barnard's The Casting Counter and the 
Gounsing Board (1936). He quote from a large nuke of booky on arithmetic and 
shows as late as 1658 an English author wrote: “The feat with the counters 
would not only serve for them that cannot write and read, but also for them that 
Ga ccserass Gate) ee oad ta the pe Scpamescons Do ta ia dah ot ree 

‘counters (settons) were used in lic departments up to ighteenth ocn- 
tury. 1 have never scen the abacue used ia India in schools, but in China it 
is called the swan-pan and has survived. Tylor in Anthropology (1893) writes of 
"the swanpen wilh balls strung oa wires oa which the necive calculators in the 
merchants’ counting-houses reckon with a speed and exactness that fairly beat the 
European with his pencil and paper.” 

‘ole, Kincaid says that in the Deccan boys learn the multiplication table up to 
24x24. In Northern India the Banias, as a rule, learn the table to 16 x 16 not on!) 
by whole numbers, but also by quarters, so that if a customer wants 5$ chittacks 
a commodity at 3} annas a chitieck the Baniz can give the cost withour having to 
calculate it Such problema arise Yrom the fact it the seer is divided into 16 
chittacks and the rupee into 16 anna. A from 
the custom of reckoning with the 
fingers, and in several Indian languages the word genda means 2 set of four. There 
are also words in Hind} for “a quarter less than" (s panne) or “more than” 
(=sawa) and for “a half move than” (=serke). Fifty years ago in the Gorakhpur 
district rude humps of copper were more for small change chan the Govern- 
ment pice, and bad a smaller value, 312 going to the rupee. Their value 
varied with the price of copper, and the x quotation was alwaya in gendas— 
65 a8 at par, pewme 2 for 111, see 28 for m3 ane serke 38 for r14, 


‘Oxford. 
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WATER PROJECTS AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT: 
TUNGABHADRA AND GODAVARY 


By « Spgctat ComrisPoNDENT 


Se ocr PLE ES Ge Nike a bane sg sgeieuloueel anal nae 
i it era. There are two the Tun; dra 
tod the Gusrary on which werk her aeady bors wane nn net 
ihe Tunppbbaira sdvane whoa completed wil rank a5 o0e of the work largest 
irrigation projects, besides sy; ig snore chan 200/000 kw, of I power, 
XC propaed to barnen the a point where it drains an area 
‘of 10,880 square ire ie ier Tamgsedr ata pint wher dna dy wen 
Ghats, where in mam Places the annual rainfall is over 200 inches. As the major 
« ofthe river supplies are only received in the four months of the year extending 
Jane 20 Sepemt , a large storage reservoir is being constructed to 
pay ofthis racrve wl be Sue rlion ns, ped 
diverted | Tor itrigation in one of the most arid tracts of the Deccan, where 
the average rainfall is act more then 18 inches. The canal system covers an area of 
1 million acres, and it will be possible to bring under irrigation nearly 750,000 acres 
annoally. ‘Tne people in thie aka, who have refered frone scariey or Edine amost 
fternate year, can look forward in future to a happy, contented life, without 
the lurking fear of starvation. 
‘The contributions of this project towards the industrial development are by no 
means small—over 500 million kilowatt hours of energy can be developed from che 
flyin the cal, Industries to be served by power are gold mines, sugar, oil 
mills, etc.; the however, is to extend the nefits of power, © at 
ra ake orl tations as potsible, in order to encourage rural d 
bine rr ‘The total cost of this project wilt be nearly 15 million 
nds ster! 
Posthe Godaviry industrial and agriculeural development is is more ambitious than 
the Ti adra, Ie cing ermal pores vation ie ae development, a new 
industrial town, a balancing rmal power sation and jeveloping an area for indus- 
trial undertakings, utilizing the mineral resources which include coal, iron ore, mica, 
iphite, and limestone, etc. ‘The first 20 million pounds sterlin; has been set aside 
fir this peojest. A survey for the purposes of inland navigation of the upper reaches 
of the vary River has seo been approved. His Exalted Highness's Government 
have aj the scheme, and an organization on lines similar to the Tennessee 
Valley Raker ery bag mt op 
Te is proposed to ex Godavary where it drains a catchment area of 
5.740 9q. miles. Its canal system will be the largest in the world; the main canal will 
Bare cherying capacity of 30,000 cubic feet per scootd. ‘The cahals cover-an area 
of 38 million acres, and it will be possible wo bein nearly half of this area under 
irrigation anaually. ‘There are drops in the canal which will be utilized for the 
ration of hydropower, and from which 799 milion kw. hours can be obtained. 
are being to mare immediaedy @ large thermal sation atthe pic head 
of sine, In crest edvence plant ts ekey phceh in Geo Ueaed Kise oe 
pearly 2. of thermal being in nited King ‘ 
lane wi ere’ 1st blanc plant hed fae hydroclcceie power Somer uncer 
EE Be cacine dite weed fide the for the industries 
which are to be immediately set up. Some of the main basic industries that are 
being contemplated are iron and steel works, paper mille, cement factories, fertilizer 
plant, rayon, plastics, textile and oil mills and the manufacture of consumer goods. 
‘The industrial cown which is to be fd out on the banks of the Godavary River 
hats been designed on model lines. "he Bre kt be uadenaken wil be shouting 
scheme for ex-Service men, who ate expected to take an important part in the 
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of development. The township will centralize the smaller industries arising out of 
the development of the batic industries, which will be located ia the areas where the 
maineral wealth is available. 

A Conference with the Madras and Governments for the settlement of 
the water rights has been rendered necessary. {n view of the fact that the Godavary 
River runs completely through the heart of Hyderabad State for some 600 miles, 
there should be no difficulty with sympathetic co-operation in settling this question. 
1, hope to imap Uae malo pare ofthe assis prograsanc wien the nex 
decade. It will be as revolutionary in i ing the prosperity people as 
any scheme at present put forward in India, 


THE ABORIGINAL IN THE FUTURE INDIA 
By W. V. Gaicson 


I wns deal here primarily with the aboriginals of 
with the Asta hill tnbes, Bor’ their 





placing on Governors 


3 the 
peg a . of the Kappes rights of roloaer 
t excl areas. 
"speck bench? revels in the Hiture of Connon Z 
small list of areas scheduled for partial exclusion in the original Government of India 


of two special responsibilities for the 
tay and fo cae 


Provinces and Berar, for example, che partially excluded in only 833,000 
‘nilion along thors who are outdde there areas are 


‘These special jisions did not deprive Provincial Ministers of executive authority 
over the Pailycaluded ret Under his Instrument of Instruction # Governor 
was, in exercising his individual j as to these speci ibilitics, to 
pl berye eget poy 
would be inconsistent with fulfilment of those responsibilities; he was also directed 
s0 to use his powers as not to enable his Ministers to use his responsibilities as an 
excuse for shirking their own. ‘The initiative in the administration of the partially 
excluded areas rested with the Ministers. 

‘The Constitution emy Governors to make regulations for these areas, and 
provided that no law of Central or Provincial Legislatures should apply to them 
unless the Governor applied it by a special notification, with such exceptions and 
modifications ss he tought ft’ These powers, of course, could not help the 
aboriginals ounide the partially excluded arent, whowe only tangible Constmutional 
a8 ‘was the special responsibility for minorities, and who otherwise had to 
depend on the paternalism of officials and their own realization of the power of the 
vote 


Political tempers in Indiz were short when the Bill became law, sod Congress 
and other critics without pausing to reflect on the real and legal conse- 
quences of these provisions eredly attacked the js accused of having 
inepired them, aod the provisions themscivgs as intended to remove from minis 


partially excluded, 
peoples who needed no protection, and as based on distrust of Indian fairpley 
towards backward Indians, More moderate critics rightly pointed out that even 
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before the new Constimtion British administrators had had no positive policy for 
aboriginal betterment. The lively controversy that followed stimulated Indian 
public opinion for the frst time to a cealization of the existence of the aboriginal 
re ‘nors and their Ministers, 100, their rex ities to the tribes 
and their Ignorance about thai" conditions, fer the En Gane sausel 
enquiries to be made in almox. all Provinces ino it 


Provinces Advisory Boards and special officers or departments for 
PI 


inted. 
Hoos have. prevented tive 
mittecs and special affects. ‘These results of partial exclusion have, however, had 


powsbl suicer asd prey fice several Indian States. 


a to the solution of Indian 

problema Bu ray ares pene co Pe aching in Sodan un cries 

research by Indian anthropologists and more interest in anthropology by Indian 

scence societice, the political prejudice against anthropologists is lessening, and 

also there is a growing hoass of snthropalogical data about the tribes eo be ad wo 
Fg administrative data as bases for formulating a positive policy. 

‘There is now a danger of Constitution-makers ing the present Constitu- 
Honal safeguards, forgeting the aboriginals and leaving them gain to laisex fire 
‘The time therefore has come to an Indian Royal Commission to synthesize 

data, take stock of tril and formulate an active betterment 
paliey os the future. Such a Commission must naturally take into account Russian 
measures in Central Asia and Siberia, and their results. 

‘The new poli ioe det up the begin of economic as well as 
political Teme Geer climination of middle- 

men through forest rime ib farms and =o co-operatives 
linked with chem. That martes fy ae fey te pti pressure on 
tribal land coused by alicastion to noa-sboiginals, increase of populados, end con 
sequent reduction in the size of holdings and loet of fering, must increase 
transfer of tribal labour to mines and factories, Paiideal doneen steno mn be pd 
to their welfare ond training. For taining a ie polit the formation of 
grove pe panchayats is advocated, only the mecsbers of whieh Id exercise the 

for higher local bodies and Central Legislatures. 








PYRETHRUM CULTIVATION IN KASHMIR 


By Tuaxor Haanam Sincu PatHanta 
(Chief Conservator of Forests) 


Frou a few seeds imported from Vilinorin in the Forest Department of 
Kashmir bs been able‘ co extead the caltivation of pyrethrum to over” 3,000 acres 
of land in the year 1945, 
plant has been known since many decades as an important source of 
vegetable nsec, but itis only, daring the la evenly years or 0 that it has 
tracted special attention, Dbecatise pyrethrum inserticides are quite harm- 
jess to human beings and od Soman tana ote 
exadtere aes. species of pyrethrum, 2 few contain active insecti- 
, te sont meporeee aoe being pyrethram cincrarie folium (ayD, : 
ain jemam cinerariefolinm). In actual appearance it resembles very much the 


ta i984, Dr. S. V. Pamtambekare, Assistant BioChemist, Dehra Duo, con- 
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tributed a very informative article to the Indias Forester om the basis of his experi- 
ments at the Forest Research Institute. Referring to pyrethrum, the author ex- 

hhimuelé hopeful about the possibility of its cultivation in pasts of Norther 
india, Followin, is the then Chief Conscrveine of Forests of che Kachatis Govezn- 
ment, Sir Peter Clutterbuck, decided to start a plantation on an experiment i 
During 1 gial Goactbes ok sd ery ied st Berson, bs te, pci 
yas a failure. were possibly of Japanese origi a quantity 
of seeds was imported from Vilizori, Paris, Mr. Prete Nath Kohli, in whom the 
Dgartaeat ln « practic botanist; ied thls od under dices condicons of 9 
mouture 


experiment on pyrethrum, even before Be Comal of Agsecl h in 
India decided in 1937 to experiment on its cultivation seri i 

In 1938 the Forest Department took steps to grow the plant on a commercial 
scale, Kashmir Government provided adequate protection of the plant against 
smuggling by making the provisions of the Kuth Act applicable to pyrethrum as 
well 


‘The active Brincples in the flowers produced in the State compare favourably 
with those of foreign countries. “The products find a ready market. With a view 
to establishing this industry on 2 sound footing, various are under further 
investigation in order to obtain the maximum out-urn of flowers per unit area ahd 
to standardize the process of ower collection so as so ensure the maximum per- 
centage of rrr (the active principle of fowers) compatible with a given 
weight of rs, The area under pyrethrum hes during the five years increased 
from 3aa acres to 2,100 acres; the sale proceeds have gonc up from Rs. 3,600 to nearly 


Rs. 200,000. 

The Forest Department has an ambitious scheme in view for extending the cul- 
tivation of pyrethrum. It is intended to bring bare uncultivable slopes under 
pyrethrum cultivation. [t will also be possible to induce the cultivators to plant 
pyrethrum on second and third grade agricultural lands 2s it will bring them higher 
returns than the cereal crops. Department had to abandon its original plan 
of encouraging pyrethrum cultivation on agricultural lands owing to the outbreak 
of the war and the consequent pressure on land for the production of more food 
grains, 

‘The expansion of pyrethrum cultivation in Kashmir during the war has beet 
very helpful in a number of ways. Kashmir was the principal supplier of pyrethrum 
to the eenaneee Ladle fa medical ed ie pepens turing the last few 
foe Wes paticsfroca foreign counatien were cut off. the out-turn was and is 
ing suppl to the Government of India at concession rates, to meet the require- 
ments of the Army. It is a matter of genuine pride for the Forest of 
Sate ha ae abe the Govermen beat of India tide over the acu 

tage insecticides for war and civilian purposes. 

“The Forest Department has been confronted with 2 amber of new 
with the introduction of this very useful exotic plant. Rat damage, for inttance, is 
2 serlous menace on the high-level plantations, while certain insects attack it in 
various places. iat Forth cspernceis & fs: beped char. dhs, problems: will be 
solved and the industry established on a firm basis. 
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SILHOUETTES OF INDO-CHINA 
1, FISHERMEN ON THE ANNAMESE COAST 


By E. W. Hutcrinson 


= Gusrave Lancan, Leeiyreh ly Lin Institut pa} Prowidenss Pe Hué, the 
peror’s capital, carried out dunng war ‘iod a study of the Annamese 
fishing community. ‘The data for thie smudy! were collected by him while staying with 
a friend at the iphic Institute of Nha-Trang, a resort on the coast mid- 
way between Hué and Saigon, The fruit of this research, compiled in 1937, gained 
Rim honourable mention if 1oqr from the Literary Faculty a¢ Lille, together with a” 
{heal from the French Maritime and Colonial League. This ear it has been pub- 
lished by Edetons Univers in brochure form (110 pages, in ype), accompanied 
by thirtsen illustrations and two sketch-mape, the majority of the photos ving 
been supplied by the courtesy of the phic Institute.” The contents, 
text and pictures, is of more than ephemeral interest for ethnographists and studente 
of social cconomy, A wider public would also subscribe if, as we hope, it may be 
possible to reproduce the subject more fully in book form later on with the inclusion 
‘of an index and a complete bibliography. By that time perhaps the study can be 
brought up to date in order to incorporate information (at present unavailable) con- 
cerning the effect produced by events of the past six years upon an essentially 
eriarchal and unpolitically minded community, We recognize in Langrahd’s 
men, as in Gourou’s farmerst the Annamese we knew before the war, but 
shall we find them unchanged when we mect them agnin next year? | 
er impression is now prevalent iy pre-war coloni sires 
have Lagat brow into line with the new world-situation, and L'Unvvers has 
devoted the whole of its October number} to the future of the British and French 
overseas Empires, gi much attention to the “Trustee System” advocated by 
Sumner Welles and to de Gaulle’s L'Union franpaise as steps in the direction of 
Dominion Status, France promises to eliminate any subordination of the colonies 
to the status of mere producers of raw materials, or of manufacturers and selling 
agents of their produce, Instead, the colonies are to be guided to develop their own 
riches for the common good. Under this scheme the main duty of the i 
Power is to afford guidance and to watch over the foreign interests of its dej - 
hcies. The French Union is to consist: 
(a) Of France in Europe. 
(8) Of French sctulements overseas—i.c., Algeria, the Antillics, Guyana, St. 
Picrre-Miquelon in the Adantic—New Caledonis, Tahiti, ctc., in the Pacih ic. 
(c) Of protectorates—Marocco, Tunis, Indo-China. 
Of colonies in West Equatorial Africa, Madagascar, Somali, Enclaves in 
British India. : 
the ay provinces of Cochin China and ‘Tonkin (formerly sdinis 
rrance) are now presumably to be merged into the sub-protectorate 
iBbabisants’ prefer to call it. hase? Conbodis, 
Laos (the three components of the Indo-Chinese protectorate), each possesses ite own 
* Vie sociale et religieuse en Annem. G. |. Editions Univers. 1945. 
ie Tonkinois. Pow tees Edition L’art et Hibdoire. 7 
Paris. 1936. 


{The October issue of L’Univers is entitled : “L’avenir de 1a colonisation.” Ie 
is published at 12, Rue des Freres Vaillant, Lille. 

'S ““ Viewnams”” means the Southem Viet, Viet being their ancient name for 
themselves, The name “Aenara™” was it on them by the Chinese to com- 
metmorate the first Chinese conquest of Tonkin two thousand years ago, and means 
“The South at peace.” 
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national ruler already. Under the new dispensation the higher administrative 
formerly rescrved fot French offciais, are"to he thrown cpen to the people of the 
country, who will thus have effective control of their own administrauon. 

The declaration of this new policy was announced on February 15 tast—the 
Annamese “Tét” (New Year)—at a time when Japancse Forces were still in con- 
trol. , Shortly afterwards Japan deposed the French, substituting her own and 
Annamese Administrators as the result of 2 jicion that the French were prepar- 
ing to stab them in the back the moment should withdraw their defest army 
out of Burma into Indo-China. In this way the Japanese completcly undermined the 
Postion of the French visd-wir the Annamese and thémscives took oa the rile of 
‘Protector iviser which France proposed to adopt in place riner status 
of de facso ruler. Six months later Japan capit 3 but the allies were unavoidably 
Galoyed for some, weeks while chey clu their troop dispositions before accepti 
the surrender of the Japanese, w/ had expected to have to ght in Si 
and Malaya. This respite enabled the Japanese to hand over equipment to the 
AAnnamese and to instruct them in its use sguinst the French in the country, alto 
ay landing-parties rat Allied contingent at Sai; i ‘ins why 
we Anamen have oo far reuse co acepe the ew French Charter Nor te 
likely to accept it until the Japanese troops arc uhder complete contra! and Fi 
Forces arrive in sufficient numbers to convince them that France bas the power as 
well as the will to sct up the mew régime. By the end of the ycar it is expected 
that the situation will be favourable again for the French. Meanwhile, this explains 
the disproportionately small spate devoted to Indo-China in the October numt 
L'Univers. Were it not for divisions among the Anhamese themaelves it is prob- 
able that those of their leaders now in negotiation with the French would bave 
secured the support of all the dissident, groups, thereby hastening the establishment 
ER troche opty pee open ogee 

6 been & nat wit ir struggle 
and the Chiim in by-gone centuries. Northern Anam, from Hué to the Chioa 
fronticr, at the time of writing, is in temporary occupation by Chinese 


trouble with the Annamese by refusing to accept reinforcements from the French 
outside, depriving the local 'rench their arms, ding disarmament of the 
enemy,” By the time that operation is complete and the Chinese are ready to with- 
draw, the French ought to be in effective control of the south with’ sufficient 
strength to fe,cecupy the north, 

Soot fom he Highian , whom the Annamese call Moi savages, it is safe 
to affirm that the fishing community is the section of the population feast likely to 
have been involved in the recent tragic events or in any political unrest-—if only 
Danone the smal pare which ounce pelieie cxvepy io. thi consrianal life. The 
section described by Lengrand had but little close cohtact with the French in 1937. 
Unlike the urban population, these fishermen carried the respooaibilicy ves 
for maintaining order, collecting taxes, etc. The main function of the French in 
relation to them was to 3] ‘the candidates for public service whose names were 
put forward by the Headman and village elders. In 1937, 1,500-2,000 heads repro- 
sented the population of the district under review, of whom only 350 were taxpaycra. 
‘Those exempt from taxation included the elders responsible for submittiny list 
of proposed public servants. Public service comprised the duties of feadman, 
keeper of the ancestral rolls, poli postman, messengers. Remuneration con- 
siated in certain priorities in Bshing rights and perquisites, but included no salary. 
Those exempt from taxation amounted to cent. of the population, koown as 

i re classes. they incised me ring = 

(@) All holders of the Mandarin diploma and of two lower grades carrying oer- 
tain ‘privileges for the holder. 

(uO) All People over sisty years of age, emong them the doyen or patriarch of the 
village. 

(c) All and infrm iw 

GA pauper and inmate trmetly elope the som 
and performed the duties now tacumbene spot the Pleadman (cected by the older 
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and important members of the d classes with the tacit consent of the whole 
Popul) be aig eas of al functions, As late as 1937 his prestige 


official purposes, the comm oe cee eee ee re 
lap. A vertical division into classes nevertheless exists unofficially, and will become 
apparent 2s soon a3 we examine the homes and occupations of the villagers. 

‘The village containa some 420 dwelling houss, Fifteen to twenty tre of slid 





plus after the community hes received lus quota of the catch, dividing the proceds 


Net comes ber of less imposing dwellings—Aloors of earth bea 

jext come a certain num o ten 
flat surrounding the rough house-posts in the soil; thatch roof ovechang- 
ing plaited bamboo walls; only occasionally with separate kitchen outside. Here 
live the TAéphu, hired skippers and steeramen, to whom the Thé entrust their 


Tan ene eth ofthe cxews-for the mow pare bamboo shanties on the wae 
shore; irame 5 ‘bamboo, bo strips 
of raiaar Tae aaah crodeenn the cake foecion af the popula Md thse 
homes, of course, outnumber caey of the masters and bosses. ingrand’s fisher- 
men appear to tolerate the uneven distribution of wealth vith equanimity and 
1a 2037, and coed aah value of Pie spoon inciting re at 
im 193; rey a cash vi 12,000 lon 

(2 csheaauce as well as the as fh conned by the crews,” The prececds arc 
divided as follows by the 


‘The boss takes 15 eins pacing esa wo bs tad cl ital. 
He takes another 3y per cent. de owner and organizer of ‘of the Btheryj paying 
Government licence, etc. 


The staff: 6 per cent. is divided among master and seller, 4 per cent. is 
vii among helmsman and clerk, 38 per cent. is distributed as "wages among 
the crew. 


There is no criticium of the French dispensation which legalises the system, In 
fact,» parallel is shown to cxist betwoen fobditions ia Annai® and South’ Beitzany. 
At fang fish is 10 abundant that no one oeed starve. Proletsrians, having 
cacugh to cat, can take 2 delight in the warm sun i, the mild weather and the 
sate of mudity which the climate permits gives the following sketch of 
em : 


“Take a boat one Sunday morning across the bay éo where the fisher crews 
are busy with their nets and admire six or seven bronzed athletes at they land 
their catch, "Two men are tugging on the ridgerope; the rest have hooked 





In his concluding summary Langrend draws a contrast between the character of 
* About £2,000, 
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carrying his barges, houseboats and ‘as well as 
which pive the tmaterial for fashioning alf his i ents. 

‘These five elements of earth, water and timber (with the addition of such fire 
sand metal as he needs) give man his mastery over the beast. In Annam, the 
elements have even taken on an aspect of the divine. Lest there should be any 
doubt about this statement, let us pay a visit to the Dink and take a brief survey 
of the various altars with’ their ofctiogs of rice and chicken, burning joeaticke 
clouds of incense. The Dish comprises within its precints « Hall of Assembly for 
the village elders; temples dedicated to the founders of the village and to its 
guardian angel; monuments also in honour of Spirits of the Five Elements, They 
are worshipped severally under the names of— 


Our Lady of Metal Our Lady of Earth 
Our Lady of Wood Our Lady of Water 
Our Lady of Fire 


‘Observe that the last named enjoys pride of place along with the spirit of the latest 
stranded whale.* If our visic e on @ feast day we shall see paper boats launched 
‘Upon the sea, perhaps to accommodate the spirits of the shipwrecked. In Annam, 
bo Buddha, 10 Prophet, no Messiah has ever revealed to the peasant the nature of 
his relationship with the forces of the universe of whose immihence he is conscious. 
He finds his escape from them rather in the national theatre than in the ‘mumbo. 
jumbo of spiritwarship to which his unsatisfactory religion reduces him, Langrand 
Admits that Confucian influence ia still to be found at the altar behind the door- 
tereen in every house: here the elder won of the family sacrifices to thelr ancestors, 
He was unable, however, to discover any tradition of practical generosity; beneath 
the superficial varnish of facesaving politeness he could trace So core of human 
Kindness. His criticism of the Annamese in 1937 was that they lack a sehse of 
obligation to their fellow-men. Only during the last’ three years, however, hat 
thea capacity in this respect been tested to the full. ‘The history of Annam uhder 
the Japanese incubus has still to be written, Meanwhile, some British internees of 
Toq2 can testify to an unexpected gesture of kindness towards them on the part of 
Pembly situated Lanes lately in Fag pinnae Yipes men, when we beng 
interned, came openly to bid us farewell. ‘The marks of appreciative cegard whi 
they then showed to'us are not likely to be forgottcs. 


‘THE STUDY OF EGYPTIAN ART IN THE USSR. 


By Prorzsson V. Paviov 
(Curator of the Ancient East Sector, Pushkin Fine Arts Museum.) 


‘Tux splendid collections of Egyptian antiquities in the Leningrad Hermit 
Mural and the Pushkin Musto of Fine ‘Arm in Moscow are evidesos of 1 
interest which Soviet scholars display in Egyptian art, Academician V. A. Turayev 
and Professor V. S. Golenishchey were the better known Russian 

gins before the revolution, ‘Tureyev trained noble school of Egyptlapias, 


*The earliest recorded visitor from commented. the i 

Pe Oy a habs Europe = ‘upon  isnportance 
tal and Southern Anoam—then Champa. Vide Henri Cordier, Les voyages en Asie 
au xine sidele du Bienheureus Frive Odorico di Pordenone, Parit, 1912. 
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15 scdicon: these Leningrad workers: these & sity «'Mowow beaded by 
Professor V. 1. Avdiyev and writer. Incidentally thee Egyplogas ment a 
with act 


above are only those whose work is in some way or another 
The lise ans 





but sill did not recognize Egyptian art as a separate branch of study. This only 
became possible with the rapid development of art criticism and the application of 
its methods to the study of the history of Egyptian arr. This could be seen at the 
sessions of Egyptologists organized in 1922 in connectian with the centenary of 
J. F, Champollton'e fret iotetpectation of the hieroglyphic inscriptions, The special 
taecting of the Soviet Academy of Sciences and” logists) Congres in 
Mosoow that year showed the U.SS.R's lively interest in the years chat 
the study of Egyptian art divided into two main lines—the smudy of individual or 
cohnected monuments and their publication, and works of a correlative nature, 
which enabliah che mein slide Seuburee of Egyptian rt and is peth of development. 
‘The first of these two problems is solved mostly by the muscums. The Moscow 
Fine Ars Museum, for crample, sesamed the publication of papers (the bulletin 
“Museum Life,” from 1925-1930 and “ Museum Transactions,” No, 6, 1926, and 
No. 7, 1939) ‘This publication contained some characteristics of groups of 
works of art in the museum galleries such as the articles by Borozdina on “The 
Monuments of Hellenic Egypt” and “The Monuments of Egypt,” as well 
ag research papers covering a narrow ficld such as the same author's “Clay Vessels 
of the t Period,” Avdiyev's “The Paintings on the Papyri,” the 
writer's “A Relief Depicting a Group of Mourners,” etc, The tment of the 
Ancient East in the Leningrad Hermitage Museum also published its “Trans 
139, Vol. 3, 1940), in which appeared two outstanding articles 
fessor Mathier on “Coptic and Ancient Egyptian Magic 
tucttes” and Professor Lurye’s treatite, “ Cestain. Figures om the Papyri 
Believed to be Caricatures.” Many of the works mentioned here raise problems 
that have mot yet been setled either by Soviet or Western European Egyptologists. 
There is, for example, the interesting theory put forward by~Professor Lurye con- 
cerning the disputed subjects of the Egyptian caricatures.” Contrary to the, more 
widespread opinion, Lurye regards them ax mystery scenes connected with religion. 
Professor Mathier’s treatise of female burial statuettes and hie approach to the sub- 
ject is also of interest. Lastly, my own articles on the exquisite carving represent- 
lag mourners in relief tried no establish the main features of the Memphis school of 
the nineteenth Dynasty and to prove that this fragment is part of a huge relict 
ehsemble, other fragments of which are to be found in various muscums all over the 
world. {f we probe into the general dircction taken by these researches we have to 
admit that this interpretation, new in principle, has rendered a service wo scholarship. 
‘Throughout the ‘thirtics there wat a heated and theoretically important discussion 











enabled us to interpret objectively the whole development of one of the 
oldest cultures. "Tike new view of Bimary war naturally followed by a reexaming- 
ton of the Ristory of art, which is one of the most important factors in the develop- 
ment of culture, ‘This fact mila Seek Sabin the Bayptian ast soenech othe follow” 

i ed erp 


ing decade. A number of problems iy and objectively in the 
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journal Ey ign Circle of Lenin, University, which founded in 1 Later 
the functions Lee in jouraal were wo consti cana eben over by te 
‘Lite wering to thi el, Te dew oural covery «auch Isp pred (ea 
working io this field, ‘The new covers am (ancient 
alte in nefal) td handles theoretical. histor of grest incest Tt 





Mi Kingloct Cope), This ook ie Vehure 1 

"1 is is Volume 
ssantieioine anita: oo the an afte wists toda tees cn hoch a 
scholars of the Hermitage Muscum are working. Mathicr bas now finished work 
fon a volume dealing with the art of the New Kingdom. “The suthor makes pro: 
found analysis of Egyptien objet dart in the Soviet museums and has many 
interesting things ta say 3 the provincial art schools in Central at the 
time of the Middle Kingdom. In my two books Sketches on Ancient Egyptian Art 
(1936) and The Sculpsured Portrait in Ancient Ej Pe (ag) T ater to acquaint 
the'reader with the Egypelan art trearures in the Moscow Fane Arts Muscur. None 
of the works on Egyptian art that have been published in the West European 
countries during the past twenty-five years mention, as far as 1 know, the Egyptian 
exhubt in the Soviet museum, although by comparing them with the chefo deuvre 
in the Cairo, Louvre and British Museums of interest could be added to the 
history of Egyptian art. This is a gap I wanted my books to Gill. The plans for 
rouseum publications in the post-war period are sufficiently extensive to acquaint 
Western European Egyptologists with the examples of Egyptian art that we have in 
the Soviet museums. 


SOME BRITISH I ADMIRE 
IV.—SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND 


By Ranjez G. SHaHant 


‘Tr sun was going down in a blaze of colours. The rash of red 
are English strects like regiments of soldiers?—-was washed over by a 
of gol air, in which they and their redness were drowned. The lamps were not 
yet lit; and the stars were asleep. The hour was wit yet, 1 felt 
Erritated. "Why? Why must beauty always have a sting? ‘were gorgeous pink 
douds over the harbour; the fields were silent, mediterive; and the breeze was like 
Oc heae be al aoa be passive; to accept. Vi than 
ft is best to sit and soak; to ive; to ain—worse than vain—to 
wo land Leviathan with ben ee 2 
noticed everything: a child crying; a ing; a young man saying 
ees eee ee res on cect 
Taid Sc mayer; change to in the on 
verve. What docs the word is toean? mpi Si 
Even now, thirteen yeare later, I doa't know. Everything seems or to 
ee iy fog bound? Sanely tae ie. of eels hoes ews ‘ 
jay lindus; at arc 20 fools. fe always mnistake 

the shadows for dhe sabseance. We are woe ihe ail like fis te abe 
Ib this u peculiarly Indian view? Not .W. H. Hudson, who por 
sed smeding of vin’ table power ok cing ite the ite of she nove 
mayo: “Man, in face, can never Be 
ye: “Man, in fect, adequately stretch and sharpen his faculties so an to 
become purely abscebed, 22 a spectator, in the vase drama of nature's myriad activi- 
ties, and enjoy it as the one citrancing supreme spectacle, inssmuch as nature has 


i 
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cpuniogly given wm man’s vision the illutive perpertive of well, and bis oudook must 
jurred by thia partial lens with its finitely human focus.” 
fing? No. But how can we ever understand anything? Only in one 
MIT; te mt be exotionally afectd by. it In fact, oar comprebention ts largely 
ig excites in us, Feeling and knowledge are inseparable, 

“All this is not by the way. It has to do with the life and work of Sir Francis 
Younghusband. He was not an impassive observer of life and the cosmos. No, he 


one of those men who, in Shakespeare's wards, “ smile and 
in the conventional sense of the word, he had not. He 
d ‘somewhat aloof, Also, when in the company of old 
in grunts, He was at his best—so at least I felt—during a 
SFhem he secsued to Uwow away hls armoar and felax. 
ma a transparently sincere mat: he said what he felt 


from other Englishmen. ‘The plain fact is that he was an 





. It is, in essence, the relating of the br Thythm of life to the Perfect 
Rhythm that runs through all things. ‘This is where man touches the height of his 
experiment upon this tormented of ours. Jt it foolish to dogmatize in these 
attests bac ie seems * mae the jir Francis made his way up ’s holy hill by a 

‘own. 
Pi There ae roughly speaking, wo kinds of thinkers the creative and the cn: 
sunuctive. To the = proup among others, Shakespeare, Goethe, Ibsen and 

, who think through the act of creating. We do not ask these writers for 
true ideas, but above all for suggestions a3 to how thought works with various people 
at various crises. We expect them to make us feel how human beings reason not only 
when they arc at leisure, but when the vicissitudes of life shake them to their founda- 
sions. More than that, we look to these great spirits to unite us to our fellow-men 
dm sympathy and a kind of indulgent ion. The authors who preach, 
exhort, or wish to oail us down to narrow conclusions appear lew divine than these 
masters, In brief, creative thinkers are those who do not believe in partial truths, 
are not dominated by theories, and do not let single, isolated ideas weigh out of 
proportion to the various strains in their theme. contemplate life with a 
serene umile, Constructive thinkers, on the other habd, are mainly preoccupied with 
their own speculations and build out of these, with the aid of the cement of logic, 
counded systems of thought. Plato, Shankara, Descartes, Hegel, Bergson, White 
feod-—to centioa but a few memes at sandaca--belong to this group. ‘The value of 
tthe work of theac men depends on the beauty of their fatellectusl c iifices and on the 
‘ruth and coherence of their respeetive visions of reality. 

Frankly, Sir Francis cannot be placed in any of these two classes of thinkers. He 
did not try to see life through the eyes of # characters, nor did he elaborate @ 
sew theory of the universe. His importance lies elsewhere. . 

He waa an instinctive lover of beauty of thought and action, or, rather, a been 
‘comncisem of ideas and coseaces. hac of Por cl ad 

‘arrogance would seem to bane of most theologians and thinkers. 
Maoy cvacl pra the Wa ble tet tec nim te ge eae 
‘able by man. Most Easterns hold the same lofty opinion about the ilfumination of 
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their race. Sir Francis was free from this myopis of the pic ae Indeed, 
frp ten rr tee erence the inweedocss of 
nay rev: im 
ee that the soul of Hindutn and Bod was at one with Christism. 
ic seal ties «sel toate He believed that the more intensely spiritual we 
became, the more quick ‘we would meet and mingle and broaden out into a happy 
brotherhood of Se ee ee Oe nae cal of 
Faiths, which owes practically everything to him. Sir Francis was sure—and he had 
a faith that ET eed of duke Shat a new Renatsance, more than 
any that went before it, was upoa us. This is the marriage of East and West. 
iat nape shi gre 1 remember a long tal with him in 3936. 
Perhape becuse T hed Seecpesd mp apeak at the Congres at very shor notice; or 
Bethaps because he was io & communicative mood, he spoke very freely and even 
Elona I cannot reproduce his exact words, but he held some such views as 


tae ‘aore‘a daca groimp'ls evolved sighs, kb Shesber fe bocacac It is 
founded, it appears, more on faith than on fear, and a state which relies, for the 
safety of its instirutions, 08 is emies Steves 9 crentnelly low. Tf a member of & 
primitive tribe~—there are, r ly speaking, no savages ta nd anywhere—submits 
to the Sitetes of be, whaetrcocincs if in dutiful cannibaliem; if he has 
recourse to eats teceade bcos sees, behind his acts, a force which 
he cannot but obey. His does not sven dream of Sting i: How dare he? 


Reason maki ba reeled pre See doe, As econ 
ah iy oad by lore, eer ale the pat Besos we 
very far, stops t is to conduct it tor 
the level where it pores 
Spiritual law is mat the secular. It bases itself on 
finds is rupport ia God, tt cao gen od Cl I'am ep oe 
them but human creations, though I recognize and subtle 
conceptions. ut ET couiane ty varchT come to ie concerion tat | onnee 


create the order in which appearances manifest themselves; that I cannot really ex- 
plain anything; that I cannot exhaust wust life; that I can neither define nor understand 
Exyeell sutuaciorily. ‘There ir a wall. ‘The spirit stands dazed before it Tam 
compelled to rerace my foorept, and ask myelt if this dfficlty cannot be over 
come, if what my reason denies me cannot be given by something else. Will not 
rev en drag eo th gll where nd Spc I call to mind the words: 
Fea ie the zhape the onl 1 ile lak fig 
Js the preat i my It is idle to in 
arigin, Navure fas carey an oe i “pecs, We have 
Scatinct, which always 1 leads us, but whose power we feel but dimly. et setae 
of love are the most violent because they are the most concrete, because they interest 
our bodies here and now: they go further than the spasm which quietens them. 
‘They represent one of the aspect of the insatible appetite which ‘makes us go 
beyond our dexiny and throws us perhaps, into nonbeing. Our incomplete spirit 
searches the complete it, Te a flings itself, weak and wild, on all that it 
thinks will round it tnd it swallow up planets—nay, even the whole 
universe—without satisfying itself. It is the thiest for divinity that directs all our 
Pettue al ate os gow 

us all makes us go to Him, the I: the Absolute. He is the 
and end of idealism. Thad He ie fre orga ad above alls well of Speen 
‘The ronte’ that lea ee His soe 3 and all are divine. Here, on earth, moth 
and fas comupt everythin “deeds remain, 

Thope I rede a sggeang tan Fan was nota something of 
an tnd ape alt wot poe Whether we approve of his adven- 
ture of not, we have to admit chat The war a flaw in the glase through which the 
futare showed itself in rosy tines. 


WAR OF IDEAS IN IRAN 
By F, J. Goutpine 


‘Aus shove who have lived in Ian and learned to love the country and ber people 
‘may feel for her deeply today. She is falling a victim to that all-pervasive war of 
ideas which is sweeping every country of the world, Iran's plight is the morc tragic 
Because she is caught up in a world tide of conflict at » time when she was strugghog 
highly successfully for ‘within herself, 

‘As ia only narural ‘t advance kind, not everything is perfect, and faults 
cand defects can be found. But it is always easier to point a critical finger than it is 
to give constructive aid, and this is a moment when in Iran, as in every other country, 
the forces that are fighting for the intellectual, moral and spiritual advance of the 
while country and al its t30%9000 citizens, need every supporting hand. 

‘The recent visit of distinguished Sranian fessora to the World Education Con- 
ference has drawn attention to the great strides which the country has been making. 
‘They were a charming and gifted ‘A standard of great distinction is set by 
men Uke Dr. Ali Asghar Hikmat, who hos served as Miniter of Education, and a 
‘various times held three other Ministries, Dr. Ghulam Ali Ra’adi, Director-General 
‘of the Ministry of Education, Dr. Ghulam Hussein Sadighi, Director-General of the 
‘Secretariat (Dabirkhanch) of Tchran University, and Dr. Isa Sepahbudi, all pro- 
fessors at the University and all members of the National Commission for Scientific 
a Rae very high rank in pretentday Persia, and follows in th 

. Ra'adi is a poet of very high ranl c sia, and follows in the 
true tradition of the coun "s historic culture. 7 

"These men are among the leaders of the new education and cultural movement 
in Iran which has arisen since the last war. The revolutionary Government of Reza 
‘Shah were quick to realize that education was a tool with enormous powibilities for 
‘good ar ill. For it is ideas and not material force that finally have the greatest 
‘creative of corrosive influences in the life of men and of nations, In Iran education 
has been a great instrument of chan; A new educational system sprang up 
sporedically al ver Iran after tga. were dissatisfied with the off Inlamic 
instruction by rate, In 1928 a general order for the unification of the syllabus of all 
schools was issued, Schools were divided into primary, middle and senior, mostly 
na French model. A few missign schools were encouraged to maintain American 
‘and English methods. In r93r the primary schools were all nationalized and all 
foreign influences excluded them. "This war the price paid to prevent what 
were, to the Shah’s mind, more sinister influences getting any hold on the people. 

Still, there has becn a great and rapid increase in education in the country dur- 
ang the twenty years 1920 to 1940. It is perhaps the greatest single influence on the 
Tif of the people. Ia 1q20 expenditure eras‘ leas than {roooco. In 1940.1 was 
between {2,000,000 and £3,000j000. In 1g2a there were only 612 schools. In 1940 
there were 68,237, with a total enrolment of practical; half a million studente 
496,60) and 13:66 teacher. Tn the same period the University in Tehran grew 

from practically nothing to the graduation of over 4oo students annually. Adult 
‘education also in 1940 showed a total of 157,197 students in over 2,000 classes. 

Ja 1945 2 law was paued urging univerel primary education. This wil, of 
course, for completion, “But it means that the country is rapidly becoming 
Tirersts, while only a few years back it was 95 per cent. illiterate. 

‘What influences are ing wo wapply ‘the reading matter for alt these news 
veadere? This growing educational advance must succeed in building the moral 
scharacter which is the only basis of mutual confidence and of sou! atic 
Yostiostions, Questions like the fixing of the Exchange, the combatiog of venereal 
sdiscase, and the emergence of a sound Party run in the interests of the 
sggsasy father chan inthe manifold interest of large sombers of conflicting ambi 
‘ons, all depend on the winning of the battle for character. 
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Here again Iran is at the centre of the fight on every country in 
the world betwen the advocates cf a poweeaingantrmertt mati, tad 
the advocates of a world of sound morals in which teamwork and service are the 
dominating ideas. ‘The need was expcesred clearly in 3995 by one 
aac. weterts Dpsroaiandiehs catior of “Yak Ved © | i eet ; 
written in ial spoken language rather nm lassicall lit 
lany “A wave of »” he said, “would sede our internal 

ms, An increase of ‘home life would greatly lower the incidence 
prorachgeter pracss Ane sores soon aoe a bas 7 

vin, idge the enormous ‘between the rich a1 extremely poor 
peuabuy; and with such 1 natonat charecter i 
would win the respect and gratitude of our neighbours.” 

During their eur in Eng! last month the education delegates were taken to 
lcd for apes The trian Ueegate were led the maroplone They ext 

for a Le i Iranian were w is ne. ox 
Pressed their gratitude for the acclatnations and. explail ad 
actually ay iate them to themselves in full, as they came from Persia, not from 
Russia, and that while Russia had 
typical. ‘The sensitive, friendly 

¢ world, and it is greatly to be hoped 
iroubles with the power to make her 

Tt has to be remembered that unt 
iste ups sctledlvelinood. The progres made i balla generstion fo great 
take up a . in half a 4 
reat of the world will do it service by strengthening the elements making 
fe the beso Arann wil that in the end such a policy has served their own 
anteresta best. 

For it is the distinctive mark of the twenticth century that materialism has 
awept forward aggressively on a world batdle front which has crossed national 
frontier and already 





caused two world wars. It would be tragic if now Iran is to 


be turned by vtional iterate into another und for competing ideas, | Por 
iven iatance, 8 wo a family of nations fighting 
side by side to build 2 sound worl x sf y 


WELL-BALANCED PROGRESS IN INDIAN STATES 
From a Spucia ConrasPONDENT 
Tee Hyderabad Budget for 1945.46, prepared for H.E-H, the Nizam's Government 


by Mr. Liakat Jung, Finance Member, maintains, and indeed high 
tation of the premier State for sound finance and many-eided social end economic 





adherence to this precept will be generally accepted as beyond challenge. On the 
other hand, while war-time taxation was lig and the entice procects of the EP‘T. 
Were earmarked for relief to the poor, a clear warming is given that before the very. 
comprehensive “ amines economic t and capital investment 
materialize, steps will bave to be taken in the near future to augment the resources, 
of the State by fresh taxation.” 
and! Sielture, it is recognized, s in other pars of India, forms the basis industey, 
8 7 


jppropriate measures are ‘into operation to increase the quantity 
tnd quality of agriceltural produce, with a Righ peiity for foodstuiis. Conctrrent!? 
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Government arc expanding the sphere of activities of the other nation-building depart- 
ments, headed by education, in which field provision is being made for a country- 
wide literacy drive, including the ing of literacy classes in all the offices of 
Government and in mosques, temples and churches, such classes to be run outside 
the office hours and the hours of ip. Over 100 students are to be sent to the 
‘United Kingdom and the U.S.A. for higher studica, and it has also been decided to 
depute a large number of officials, serving in various departments and in the univer- 
sity, for refresher courses and to benefit by British and American experience in the 
various branches of their work. A large number of scholarships are also to be given. 
to students for training in British India. All these measures are designed to fill the 
gap which has occurred in the recruitment of officials with European qualifications, 
on account of the stoppage of foreign scholarships during the war. 

Among irrigation projects sanctioned are the Tungadhadra, Manair and Chan- 
drasage projects, Ax a result of the agreement reached between the Governments of 
Madras and Hyderabad regarding the partial distribution of Tungadhadra waters, 2 

igantic scheme of irrigation, with power possibilities, has reached its final stage, 
EWE comt to Hyderabad exceeding 1a crores. The Manair project is a hydroclectric 
scheme, while the Chandrasagar project ranks as a famine protective work, Towards 
the All-India project for 400,000 miles of new roads Hyderabad will contribute 7,740 
miles of highways and major roads coming under the Public Works Department, 
and 12,127 miles under local authorities at a total cost of a8 crores, 

In the field of industrial development much has already been achieved and post- 
war projects will ensure considerable further advances. As a result of pre-war 
fraines, the Hyderabad Allwyn Metal Works, Lid., the Hyderabad’ Starch Pro- 
ducts, Ltd., and the Hyderabad Chemicals and Fertilizers, Ltd., came into existence 
immediately after the outbreak of the war, with Government assistance and 50 per 
cent, participation in capital. The Nizam Sugar Factory, Ltd., Sirpur Paper Mills, 
Led., bad Vegetable Products, Ltd., bad Flour Mills, Ltd., and Taj 
Glass Works, Ltd., either existed just before war was declared or were set up 
during the war by private enterprise. “Government also participated in the share 
capital of the sugar factory and paper mills. After the establishment of Goverhment 
control over capital issues more than thirty new industrial and commercial concerns 
were formed with a total issued capital of over 2 crores. 

Tn Hyderabad, as in other parts of India, one of the major impedimenta to 
rapid industrial expansion is the paucity of trained personnel, especially at the higher 
techaical levels. Cn this important aspect the Finance Member reports thats “" Aga 
corollary 0 the industrial development the necestty of dovetoling such plans with 
schemes for research and technical training has hot Been overlooked: -. . ‘The types 
of industries for which development is planned cannot expand, unless personnel 
qualified in those particular lines is available. Converscly, there will he considerable 
‘waste if qualified men have to take unsuitable jobs because they have been trained in 
types of production for which there is litle or no demand—at any rate, in the early 
stages, It ix also apparent that, whether the Indian industrialists get all the foreign 
exchange they want or not, the flow of machinery into this country will be com- 
paratively small for some years, Finally, there is the question of resettling the 
technicians who have been trained in the Forces. All the same, every effort is being 
made to harness the great natural and potential resources of the country so that in 
future Hyderabad may not occupy a less important position in industrial India.” In 
the financial sphere it is notified that the opening of branches of the State Bank, 
both within and outside the Dominions, particularly at industrial centres, is under 
active consideration. 

Post-war schemes in Hyderabad are estimated to cost about aso crores in the next 
ten years, The directions in which further expansion of i ies is possible have 
been examined by the Post-war Planning Committee and approved in principle by 
the Government, the declared objective being “to utilize natural resources of the 
country to their fullest cxtent and establish a large number of industries in the State 
at the earliest possible opportunity.” In pursuance of this determination, in the case 
‘of some industrics application for impart of machinery has been made to the Govern- 
ment of India, and Mr. Laik Alli, a member of the industrial delegation visiting the 
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U.K. and U.S.A., has been authorized to contact manufacturers in the United King- 
dom and obtain quotations for the machinery required. 

As examples of specific projects the Government have d 
industrial projecte in the Godavary area, where. there are pot 
hydro cleric power on a large seal and coa, iron ore and Timestone arc also ava 

lc. ‘The aim is to create an industrial town by sctting up a number of mills and 
factories, and a Chief Commissioner has been appointed wha will prepare detailed 
schemes with the help of technical experts. proposed industrics include iran 





to launch big 
ities of generatins 


and steel, coal carbonization and its cement and textile mills, vegetable 
oil industry, rayon, etc. Referring to don of the purchase of Singareni 

ery shares, of which Government now hold 88 per cent., the Finance Member 
remarks: “The entire credit for effecting this arrangement goes to Mr. Ghulam 


Mohammed, ex-Finance Member.” Finally, it is intimated that another measure 
of far-reaching importance to the State is the proposed establishment by Govern 
ment of a company to he called “ The Deccan Airways, Lid.,” in active collaboration 
with ‘Tata Sons, Ltd., with an authorized capital of onc crore. The details of the 
acheme have been worked out, after safeguarding the intcrests of Hyderabad. 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize that British manufacturers have displayed the 
closest interest in the views and proposals put forward by the Indian States Delega- 
Stan with, qeclal aclercare' ac: toe. Nests? requirements in terms mainly of capital 

ads, and Mr. H, S. Malik, Prime Minister of Patiala and head of the Delegation, 
fi Stéstiied to the keen anxiety of all our leading industries to co-operate and 
help in every way possible. All the important States are now vying with British 
India in promoting full exploitation of their sery varied and considerable industrial 
resourecs, and in some instances arrangements have already heen completed for the 
establishment of branch factaries on terms mutually advantageous to the British 
producers concerned and to the States. Other projects are under consideration and. 
may be expected to mature in duc course. 

fappily, while increasingly anxious to foster modern processes of manufacture, 
the States are not allowing this form af development to dimimsh their constructive 
aid cither to the gees agricultural industry or to the cottage industries which. for 
Sar ahead as can be secn, will remain an indispensable clement in India's well-being. 
As we are reminded in memoranda circutated by the Chamber of Princes, the larger 
States have well-organized Departments of Industries, one of whose primary aims is 
the popularization of improved appliances in place of antiquated and wasteful ones. 
Handioom weaving remains one of the most flourishing industries in the States, 
largely owing to Government aid." In Hyderabad this takes the form of a Central 
Technical Institute which gives instruction to weavers, dycrs, etc.. in improved pro- 
cesses, In Mysore, it is estimated that 30,000 Aly-shuttle looms are operating with 
an annual output of woven goods valued at a crore of rupees. New designs are 
furnished to weavers, supplemented when necessary by loans to purchase improved 
looms. The main cottage industries in Baroda are leecher work and gold and silver 
thread making, ‘The carpet industry in Kashmir, which dates back to 1423, is makiny 
marked progress in technical processes, without prejudice to traditional designs and 
quality. In Mysore the most important cottage industry is scriculture, which is 
practised in 2,500 out of 17,000 villages and engages roughly a sixth of the 
total population of the State. Experimental and demonstration silk farms have been 
entublished, which give practical training to all who are ready to take advantage of 
it, In Kashmir, Government have sanctioned the extention of mulberry plantations 
aa well as the construction of a new hibernation house for the proper conservation af 
foreign as well as local seed. Baroda has established silk demonstration classes, and 
in 1943-4 seventy-five Betvons were ‘trained in sericulture. 

Ina recent speech ‘Wavell expressed the hope that India’s industrial revolu- 
tion will avoid the grave error of an underpaid, badly housed and unhealthy work- 
ing population from which Britain has taken more than a century to recover. It 
would be idle to deny that in most Indian industrial centres labour conditions still 
leave immense scope for improvement, a the Whitey Commission showed in detail. 
and it is sometimes m1 sggeated that in Eeony, Enon States labour conditions are jess 
congenial than in British India. On the other hand, it is pointed out, many Indian 
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tes have adopted effective measures to protect the rights and interests of labourers. 
[Labour laws touching almost every phase of industrial life have been passed afd the 
requisite administrative machinery has been set up to enforce these Laws, Almost all 
the labour welfare legilation pasted in etish India has been adopted in the States, 
lbeing most active in the industrial ficld. This fact is particularly worth emphasizing 
Hin order to refute the suggestion that the States are a haven for capitalins seeking 
Jexcesrive profits by recourse to abnormally cheap and unprotected labour. 


REVOLUTION OF THE ROSE 
By Prorzssor A. J.” ARBERRY 


A cynic once said that if there were ever a revolution in Britain the whole affair 
. would be conducted in the most sporting spirit, in strictest accord with the rules of 
cricket. It might have equally well been forecast, more in humour than irony, that 
| the songs of an insurgent Persian proletariate would be unlikely to omit tome refer- 
ence to the immortal Nightingale and the Rose. : 
Revolution has not yet come to Persia, and it is no part of our prescat purpose to 
speculate whether 1t ever will, But some indication is nuw available as to how the 
jexcendants of Firdausi, Omar and Hafiz. woukd express themselves in the event of 
violent insurrection. Recently a leftish party, calling itself the Tudeh (“ Masses”) 
| jas emerged and taken its place upon the politcal scene. Ito spiritual ancestry is not 
difficult to trace. Persia has echoed with the catchwords of communism, the slogans 
of social revolution, at various times over the past fifteen centuries. There arc texts 
in Firdausi and Sadi fit to adorn aud give point to any syndicalist’s harangues. In 
recent times, before the rise of Riza Shah, the ill-tarred post ‘Ishqi even went so far 
as to propose a fivedays “ festival of blood " every year to purge the body politic of 


rasites, 
es “The tongue of ‘Ishqi is the pupil of revolution ; 
‘This tonguc is not a red tongue, it is a hanner of blood.” 











It is not, however, with the political programme or the problematic future of the 
Tudeh Party that this article imends to deal. Our interest is purely literary, our 
theme the poetry of proletarian Persia. 
ade, etal fox thi sudy ran _ volume newly arrived from Perso, 

jabiyats Tudch (The Literature o} jasses), forty-seven pages of Persia cal 
fers. "Mu fairly poor suf, judged as literatore, though not worve Riess 
jingles British political propagandists invent. With a few exceptions, all of it seems 
fo have been writen during the pat two years. Among the’ authoes are Inwyce, 
deputies, students, schoolmasters and workmen, ‘The verte is almost entirely in the 
traditional style. 

‘The rote is not forgotten, One of the better poems in the collection, by Ali Fattah- 
Pur, has the title ‘* Others have culled the rose of this garden "; it is an almost perfect 
example of the Revolution of the Rose. 


“In order tn combat the mischief of a certain cat 
‘A number of mice banded themaclves together. 
To begin solving this 
‘They trimmed the carpet of deliberation; 
‘That they mi salvation for their soule 
They stamped their feet in self-defence. 
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Each one in that connection said something 


‘They saw standing in their way. 


‘At lost a certain mouse spoke up : 

“Teds to fetch a bell, 

So that when he comes we may be warned—~ 
To bring it and then put it on his neck." 
All, when they heard this speech, 

Entirely appraved of his words. 


‘Fe march spech with action 
hoy sarc wo pene te ball 
‘They boone together deligheed sod hot 
Tl ic i a 

And sobbed thee bands for oy. i 


Now when it came to doing the job, 

Notioe sue of harcend extort 

To tie on the cat's neck 

‘The bell; 2od that was the upshot of the matter. 
‘When the mice saw their incapacity 

‘They all laughed at their idea, 

My ideas and jours too, my friend, J 

Are entirely like the idea of the mouse. 
When it comes to solving 2 








Friends have the most understanding, 
But in action they are like the mice— 
‘They are ever afraid of the adversary. 


The sickness of the Persians is incurable 

So long as the masses make no move 

‘And toward the advancement of their purpose 
For the sake of peace make no effort. 

So long as there is division among the masses 
‘They are like wool the food of moths. 


‘Would that of the ancestral blood 

‘There were one drop in the veins of the masses, 
So that like their forcbears the nations 
They might become famous in all maurs. 

But the living are worse than the dead 
Because like the dead they do not stir. 


‘Te produce of thy eal, O masses, 

‘Has become the revenue of a few worthless men. 
‘My house and thine is ruined 

For the sake of the mansion of a few men of wealth. 
‘The thorn has entered into our foot : 

‘Others have culled the rose of this garden.” 


‘The student of classical Persian poetry will not be surprised by the technique of 
these rhymes. ‘The belling of the eat is & appropriate to this comest as any fable of 
sop or Bidpai, as any true or fictitious tale quoted by Sa‘di or Nizami or Rumi to 
Mustrate « high moral or spiritual point. 
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‘The peasant addressing his won with good advice is a famillar theme in Persian 


poruy. The proletarian shymerters have not failed wo exploit ita pontbilites; but 
Parvin Gunabadi introduces a clever variant. s 


“To his father with a hundred wailings and laments there ran 
On a festival day the dejected child of a workman. 
"Father, he said, *T.do not want any festve robe; 

Tam impotent with +: buy a barley loaf. 
The severe cold last night drove sleep from my hesd; 
Bhs maners tap har Bade me very Gene 
t I have woven with a hundred pains; 

Why hfe do ghucring coin bur wet tan? 
Why is my annual hire 2 hundred rials? 

Do not hire me out cheap again, father." 
‘The father said, “There {s ho result of our labour; 
‘This custom has for years made me a va bond. 
Out of my seventy years’ hard toil and lal 
‘Whit have I now, say 200, except blood of the heart?*t 
A neighbouring labourer gave ear, and said, 
"Do not grieve, forthe age ofthe tyrant has ended. 
Do you know that the sun of truth 
Have you not heard of the Union of Workers? 
Rise up, and press the hand of our unity; 
Rend atunder the chsins of oppression sad captivity.” 


Ik is not, however, the classical forms alone that are pressed into service by the 
pocts of Persia's labour movement. ‘There is a style of folk poetry, the lullaby, simple 
and tender and of great charm, The lullaby is parodied with bitter satire in'a poem 
entided “The Capitalists* Internationale. 


“ Workers, labourers, toilers, peasant masses! 

(Lalale | Tala, Ialals tala.) 
Work for us, tha sm reap the fruits of your toil; 
Gather for us, and we will eat for you, 
We are your ns, we are 

‘Grails lla, Inala ia), 

a for us, and we wil cutoff your heads with your cotton. 

Weare your guards; we will kill you with your own bullets. 
We are your wise men do you carp at us? 

(Catala tal, Ital lala), 
Make for us, that we may profit of what you make; 


Fight for us, that we may live in your country; 
Beget for us, that we ma Your daughvcre 
(Lalala lala, ‘alata 1 
Be drudges unto death, murmur not, and we will carry you decently and in order 
to your graves.” 


‘The same writer has a chapsody, “ Torrent,” in the modern style. 
x 
“We are drops of water 
Atom by atom 
little by little 
bit 
we into each other 
‘we mingle together 
we sake rivers 





* A common conceit, the comparison of shining tears with glittering dinars. 
+ Sc. grief. 
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This i 
following images : 
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Gent’ we tivers 
enwy, gently 
subtly, subtly 


softly, 
ourselves together 


we make to run 
ull suddenly 
we have fashioned a torrent 


‘We surge we roar we thunder 
we sweep away : all that hinders us 
we overthrow : all that molests us 
ae soeke to wemble: every rock, every mountain, every mansion, every 
oc 
ia heads in us are as 2 plaything 
silvery bodies are as a 
cradle heavy, golden, or insignificant straw 
in our waves are of one worth and value 


3 

We are flowing, roaring and boiling 

in mountain and valley and in plain and hill 

we make the plain level, wherever a rising is 

with the hallows, wherever pride is with the arrogant 
we are flowing, roaring and boiling.” 





comparatively new thing in Persian literature, More familiar are the 


“The day will come when men will beat the drum of ‘J am the Truth ';* 
That day will be the day of settling accounts and of gibbeis erected.” 
(Minuchihr Paravi.) 


“The world’s ease ix bound up with thy existence; 
Theough labour's alchemy the base copper turns to gold.” (Parvin Gunabadi.) 


“ Bearing not the censor and the watchman ik the facts— 
‘The masses at thy back will be like Alexa: 's rampart." (Minuchihr Paravi.) 


“ Always thou hast the sobbing of child and wife, but 
He has nothing but a silvery-cheeked mistress. 
‘That moment when blood is Bowing from thine eye because of thy situation 
He is only thinking of wine and {east and gambling.” (M. Abbasi.) 


“For the salvation of the worker lives are sacrificed. 
May my life be the ransom of him who sacrifices his life for the worker . . . 
‘Alas, that chrough the limitless oppression of the capitalist 
‘The warp and woof of the worker in Iran hos been torn to pieces. . . 
‘We rust be united behind this beanen wall a 
iat the worl “s evening become bright t dawn.” 
es (Ali Asghar Muiniyan.) 


“Those who are members of the puissant party of the Masses 
Have polished the rust of discord from the mirror of the heart.” 
(Ali Fetah-Pur.) 


* The old saying of Mansuri-Hallaj, the martyr-mystic. 
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Seo ewe elegics for Sulaiman Muhsin Iskandari, a “ martyr in the cause of 
lom * : 


“Thou wast that Solomon by the seal of whose rin 
‘The spirit of the demon of ryranny is condemned to destruction.” 
‘(Kbusrau Darai.) 


“ Where is Solomon, that he may weep for our country's Solomon? 
Where is Iskandar [ Alexander], that he may lament for the gricf of Iskandari? 
If a rose from the rose-garden of the Party of the Mastes has withered, 
A hundred like it, narcissi and fresh tulips, have burst into flower.” 
(Ali Asghar Muiniyan.) 


So the age-old genius of Persian song springs anew, in such an unlikely soil as 
proletarian polities. Ir is not for us to argue the'rights or wronge of the cause which 

inspired this varied band of singers to burst into spontancous song, but rather to 
observe and call attention to the curious rare felicity that graces much of this music, 
By our standards it may sound thin at times, artificial enough, even incongruous; 
judged by the unattainable standards of Firdausi and Hafiz it is for the most part 
aioe aad ephemeral; but it marks a stage in the close relationship between Persian 

i 











itics and litcrature, an thus worth studying on both accounts, We leave this 
little book of verses with the lines of Sayyid Muhammad Dawudi ringing in our ears: 


* Parliament has become a home for evildoers, 


And so and honour have become a storicd Jegend. 
‘The nation of fran is athamed in the of every foreigner-— 
‘Alas for us, our country has been 


ruined, 
‘Worker, how long wilt thou endure ae pain and misery? 
Cut off the hand of theac domestic thieves that they may not do this mischief. 


How long must the burden of the rich men’s tyranny be borne? 
They drink, O labourer, our blood in place of wine. 

Arise! ‘The music of nature plays this melody : 

Worker, annihilate the impudent, shameless aristocrats. 

How long must poverty, pain, affliction be tolerated? 

How long must we clutch at the skiris of every dishonoured scoundrel? 


Now, Party of the Masses, awaken the masses : 

The time is critical--prepare for the battle. 

© toiling multitude, manfully make ready for action, 

Exalt the stature of those worthless ones—upon the glows. 

Make yourselves a people that have found release from the fetters of the worthless : 
For your freedom’s sake, betake yourselves to the Party of the Masses.” 








LOCAL GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION IN THE 
TURKISH REPUBLIC 
BROADCAST FROM RADIO ANKARA 
By J. Bau 
(Member of the British Council staff in Ankara) 
To-miont in this talk I want to give an outline of local tnment administra- 
tion as it is carried out within the Turkish Republic. I need Aarely remiod that 


local government of one kind or another has been in existence in the British Isles since 
the earliest times. Before county councils were created in 1888 much of the adminie 
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ation of the county was in the hands of the Justices of the Peace, while the affairs 
fF the parish rested in the bands of the church vestry. At the present day, however, 
1e adthinistration of matters relating to police, licensing, reformatories, asylums, 
wdustrial schools, education, highways, etc., public health and poor law, etc, has 
ech handed over to the county councils and various other bodies under the super- 
ision of the Ministry of He: This scheme of local government was perfected 
y the Local Government Act of 1894, which now fies Largely to rural and urban 
reas alike, except of course the ‘area, which is still administered under ite 
Id charters and prages. 

Similarly in Turkey from the dawn of history there has been some form of local 
government, in many ways similar to that which has beca in existence in the British 
sles, but since the creation of the Turkish Republic local government has been 
yreatly developed and highly centralized, ‘The Minister of the Interior is responsible 
‘or the administration of local government of the whole country, including cities, 
owns, and villages. He prepares the budget for both urban and rural areas, and is in 
charge of the general security and peace of the Republic, 

cording to the Turkish Constitution the country is divided into Vilayetler, 
Razalar and Nahiyeler, Each vilayet is governed by an official called the Vali. Ina 
city, in addition to the Vali, there is an ial called the Belediye Reisi. He may even 
be the same person as the Vali, His duties are to supervise the administration of the 
poor law of the city, to be responsible for the cleansing regulations, and inspection of 
all food, water, restaurants, hotels, ete. In addition to his many other duties he con- 
trols the transport and upkcep of the streets, etc., and reports on all outbreaks of infec- 
tious diseases. Next to the vilayet is the kaza, which us porerand a Kay 5 
This official is responsible for his area or district wichin the vitayet, and is under the 
jurisdiction of the Vali. 

A third official is the Nahiye Miidira, who in tuen governs his area and carries 
out his functions under the Kaymakam. In villages whose populations are under 
2,000 inhabitants there is an official known as the Muhtar. This officer i: by 
the local le and his work is Dapeid, somewhat like an English J.P. With the 
exception of the Mubtar the officials mentioned are appointed by the Minister of 
the Interior, after recommendation by the proper authorities, are all paid 
Government servants and are specially trained for their work. 

Tt will he seen therefore from the foregoing that there is no division or detail of 
local government which is not administered by a highly qualified staff of officials, 
An outstanding example of this fact is seen by anyone who has lived in Ankara, 
Such a resident is ever ready to pay tribute to the really excellent administration of 
the Vali and his department, One can state without fear of contradiction therefore 
that as far as the machinery of local goverhment is concerned the Turkish Republic 
compares favourably with any other modern State. 
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